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Editorial 





HIS ISSUE IS DEVOTED PRIMARILY to the problems of nuclear grand 
‘eae of deterrence and counter deterrence. We are under no illusion 
that its contents make either easy or encouraging reading, and it may 
seem to some that we have reverted to an aspect of international relations 
on which too much effort, intellectual and physical, has already been 
expended to the neglect of more fruitful paths towards security. However, 
there are sound reasons why it is important that the accepted assumptions 
about the strategic balance of power should be thoughtfully reconsidered 
at this time. 

One is that the ‘summit’ is now less than three months distant. Some of 
the auguries for a successful approach to disarmament are favourable. The 
internal pressures, economic and political, for a system of co-existence that 
is acceptable to both sides are gathering strength on both sides. But these 
pressures could be swiftly thwarted if one side had grounds for belief that 
it had acquired a decisive strategic superiority over the other. Mr, 
Khrushchev’s speech to the Praesidium gave hints that the Soviet leaders 
may be acquiring just this sense of confidence and this view is reflected even 
more sharply in the statements of the Soviet military leaders which we reprint. 

Conversely, there is now a serious debate in the United States about the 
stability of the ‘nuclear stalemate’ and it seems likely that defence policy will 
be an important issue in the coming Presidential election. Without accepting 
the wilder accusations that have been made against the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration for its failure to match the Soviet missile programme, it is clear 
that there is a growing and responsible body of American opinion that 
believes that the Administration’s concern with financial stability may have 
permitted a number of serious a-symmetrics between American and Soviet 
deterrent power to develop, which may not only give the Soviet Union a 
strong diplomatic advantage but enhance the danger of general war. 

Finally, it is important to concentrate on this question for there is a danger 
of Anglo-American misunderstanding. To many British writers and planners 
in this field, it seems that their American counterparts are becoming 
hypnotized by Soviet capabilities rather than Soviet intentions, to which the 
Americans reply that the intentions of sovereign states, particularly of the 
Soviet Union, are often determined by their capabilities. Dr. Herman 
Kahn’s article represents a logical approach to the hypothesis of general war 
which the more pragmatic British mind finds hard to accept, and Sir John 
Slessor’s temperate criticisms of Dr. Brodie’s temperate statement of the 
American view underline the difference. It is important that this difference 
be resolved. 
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The 
‘New Look’ 


in Moscow 


The following are extracts from the speeches of 
senior Soviet generals and admirals to the meeting 
of the Supreme Soviet in mid-January 

which have not been circulated by the Soviet 
propaganda organizations or published in full 

in the West. 


Marshal Malinovski, Minister of Defence: 


1% THEIR TECHNICAL equipment, military 
training and armament the Soviet Army and 
Navy are on the level of the latest achievements 
of science and technology. They are equipped 
with the latest and the most powerful means of 
waging war, of which the most important are 
rocket weapons with a nuclear warhead. These 
weapons are represented in our armed forces in 
sufficient numbers by ballistic rockets of various 
purposes, including operational-tactical rockets 
with a firing-range from tens to several hundreds 
of kilometres, and strategic ones, including inter- 
continental rockets with a practically unlimited 
range. Modern ballistic rockets which possess 
enormous speeds, altitude and range are capable 
of reliably delivering nuclear warheads of the 
most varied strength to any point within a short 
space of time and under any meteorological 
conditions. They ensure a high potential for 
dealing powerful blows simultaneously at a 
great number of objectives. The great range and 
flight velocities of rockets enable one’s striking 
power to be adapted quickly ; they make it pos- 
sible to transfer the main thrust from one 
direction or theatre of military operations to 
another, and by massed nuclear blows to in- 
fluence decisively the alteration of the situation 
in one’s own favour. To launch rockets it is not 
necessary to set up large airfields with their 
costly equipment. Rocket launching sites are a 
great deal easier to camouflage and even to con- 


ceal completely, which assures a higher degree 
of viability and non-vulnerability of rocket 
weapons. 

All this testifies to the fact that the rocket 
weapon is the most effective of all past and 
present means of warfare. Suffice it to say that 
whereas during the period of 1940-45 the 
Anglo-American air forces, having made a 
tremendous number of flights, succeeded in 
dropping about 2,000,000 tons of bombs on ob- 
jectives in Germany and the countries occupied 
by her, at the present time one strategic rocket 
is capable of delivering to its target a nuclear 
weapon equivalent in its power to the total 
explosive force of conventional explosives con- 
tained in these 2,000,000 tons of bombs. If, by 
way of reference and analysis, one refers to the 
estimates of both our own and foreign specialists 
it will be found that about 100 such nuclear 
weapons, exploded within a short time over a 
State with developed industries, whose territory 
comprises about 300,000 to 500,000 sq. km., are 
sufficient to reduce all its industrial areas and 
administrative-political centres to a heap of 
rubble and the territory contaminated by lethal 
radioactive substance to a barren desert. More- 
over, States with small territories and a high 
density of population are extremely vulnerable, 
while conversely States with extensive terri- 
tories are less vulnerable and more viable. 
Rocket weapons with nuclear warheads are in- 
deed dreadful weapons, both in power and in 
the fact that there is no defence against them. 
Whereas with the present means of warfare the 
destruction of a vessel at sea, or the bringing 
down of an aircraft or aircraft projectile in the 
air does not present any great difficulty, to 
destroy a ballistic rocket in flight is so far im- 
possible. It reaches its target relentlessly. 

In a modern war, should it be unleashed by 
the imperialists, massed nuclear attacks upon 
objectives in the far rear as well as upon group- 
ings of armed forces in theatres of military 
operation will be of primary importance. We 
are taking all this into consideration and, having 
at our disposal modern fire-power in the form of 
rockets with nuclear warheads, we consider it to 
be quite feasible to undertake a considerable 
reduction in the numerical strength of Soviet 
armed forces without detriment to our defence 
potential. A reduction in strength amounting to 
1,200,000 men is a quite sound and timely 
measure. 
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The rocket troops of our armed forces are un- 
doubtedly the main type of armed forces; we 
understand, however, that it is not possible to 
solve all tasks of war by one type of troops; 
therefore, proceeding from the premise that the 
successful fulfilment of military tasks in a modern 
war also is possible only on the basis of an agreed 
use of all means of warfare and the pooling of 
efforts of all types of armed forces, we are re- 
taining at a definite strength and in revelant 
sound proportions all types of our armed forces, 
whose military operations, as far as organiza- 
tion and means of action are concerned, will 
bear little resemblance to what took place in the 
past war. 

The strength of our armed forces at 2,423,000 
retained at constant military readiness and a 
high degree of vigilance will undoubtedly give 
us every opportunity to deliver at any time a 
destructive rebuff to any aggressor. 

In determining the further development of 
our armed forces with regard to the reduction of 
their strength, we proceed from the premise that 
a future war, if unleashed by aggressors, will be 
waged with the massed use of nuclear arms. We 
stress this because in the West much is at present 
talked and written about a limited nuclear war, 
about the tactical use of nuclear arms, about the 
strategy of bases and of the deterrent. All these 
theories and, if I may so put it, strategies, 
testify to the fear of the imperialists of the in- 
evitable retaliation they would suffer, should 
they attack the countries of the socialist camp. 
At the same time such theories are preached to 
appease the broad mass of the peoples so that 
the sinister work of preparing a new world war 
under the cover of this smokescreen might go on. 

It is to be expected that the most probable 
way the imperialists would unleash a war 
against the Soviet Union, should they risk start- 
ing one, would be by a sudden attack with the 
large-scale use of nuclear arms. In these circum- 
stances the main task of our armed forces would 
be to rebuff the enemy’s attack and instantly 
inflict upon him a destructive retaliatory blow. 
It is primarily to this end that we are training 
our Soviet Army and Navy.” 


Marshal Moskalenko, Commander of the 
Moscow Garrison : 

“Our country has now reached such a level of 
technical development that we can carry out 
the proposed reduction of armed forces and at 
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the same time provide a reliable defence for the 
interests of our socialist State. It is no secret that 
there are reactionary forces in the world which 
are striving to continue and exacerbate the cold 
war. In his speech on January 8, the British 
Minister of Defence, Watkinson, justifying the 
necessity for continuing a cold war policy, stated 
that if universal peace were preserved thanks to 
the threat of mutual destruction, this threat was 
fully justified both from the material and moral 
viewpoint. They not only speak but also act in 
this direction. Quite recently a NATO Council 
meeting decided to increase expenditure on 
arms and armed forces. It is astonishing that the 
US Government has decided to end the mora- 
torium, the postponement of tests of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons. It is also strange that our 
former allies in the Second World War are 
furiously arming the West German revanchists, 
entrusting atomic weapons to them, putting 
these weapons in the hands of those who have 
led humanity to bloodshed. I wholly and fully 
support the warning to all aggressors and ad- 
vocates of military adventurism contained in 
Comrade Khrushchev’s report: the Soviet 
armed forces are capable of routing and wiping 
off the face of the earth any enemy who, in 
defiance of common sense and the instructive 
lessons of history, may dare to attack our 
country. 

Let the enemies of peace understand that by 
reducing our army we do not forget for a 
minute the need for all-round increase in the 
vigilance and battle readiness of our armed 
forces.” 


Army-General Golikov, Chief of the Main 
Political Directorate of the Army and Navy: 

“The strength of our army lies precisely in the 
fact that it is guided by the Communist Party, 
which has provided it with weapons such as the 
armies of imperialist States have never had and 
can never possess: the inspiring and immortal 
teaching of Marxism-Leninism. From this 
emanates the organizational and ideological in- 
destructibility of our soldiers, their conviction, 
fearlessness and determination. From this 
emanates their Leninist understanding of the 
role of man, of moral-political factors, of the 
tasks involved in creating a modern army. This 
understanding permeates their political and 
military training, their unquestioning con- 
scientious military discipline, the high and 
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political authority of officers and commanders, 
the ever-increasing role played by Party organ- 
izations in political work, which was so pro- 
foundly analyzed at the October, 1958, Plenum 
and in a number of later decisions of our Party’s 
Central Committee.” 


Marshal Zakharov, Commander in Chief of 
the group of Soviet forces in Germany: 

“The personnel of the Group of Soviet 
Forces in Germany clearly recognize that an 
honourable and responsible task has been set 
before them —- the defence of that Western 
frontier of the socialist countries which runs 
between the GDR and the Federal Republic of 
Germany. This is the line which separates the 
world of socialism from that of capitalism. 

If any aggressive forces should attack the 
GDR, which is an equal member of the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization, we shall con- 
sider this as an attack upon the USSR and on 
all countries signatory to the Warsaw Treaty. 
We should defend the GDR, which is to say 
that we should also defend the basic security in- 
terests of the USSR, the whole socialist camp, 
and the cause of world peace. The service- 
men of the Group of Soviet Forces in Germany 
look upon this as their patriotic and inter- 
national duty. 

“We are fully aware of the fact that the 
reduction of our armed forces will demand from 
all servicemen even greater efforts in the im- 
provement of their military and_ political 
activity. This is in accordance with the principle 
of personnel interchange ability and will result 
in an increase in the number of qualified experts 
in modern military equipment. The improve- 
ment in the quality of military and political 
training will contribute to the constant battle 
readiness of the forces.” 


Admiral Kasatonov, Commander of the 
Soviet Black Sea fleet, dealing with the Soviet 
Navy’s ‘approval’ for reduction of his service 
virtually to a submarine fleet: 

“I report to the session of the Supreme Soviet 
that Navy personnel, like all Soviet servicemen, 
correctly understand the great State and inter- 
national significance of such an important step. 
The reduction in the Army, Air Force and 
Navy is a useful and well-justified act. We be- 
lieve that it is possible considerably to reduce 


the number of personnel in the Navy, including 
the Black Sea Fleet. 

“During the session a report has been re- 
ceived from Sevastopol saying that meetings are 
being held on the ships and in the units of the 
Black Sea Fleet, at which sailors, petty officers, 
officers and admirals are discussing the report 
made by Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev and 
give their warm approval to the proposal of the 
Soviet Government to reduce our armed 
forces. (applause). 

“Together with the entire Soviet people and 
with all Soviet servicemen, the Navy is proud of 
the fact that our country has reached a stage in 
its development when, without any loss to its 
defence potential, it can boldly reduce its 
armed forces without decreasing their fire- 
power... 

“Fundamental qualitative changes have been 
and are taking place in the Navy. The Navy is 
becoming different, new. The classes of major 
surface vessels, on which, until recently, con- 
ceptions about naval power were based, have 
lost their previous importance. The basis of the 
fighting power of the Navy has become the 
submarine. This has substantially increased the 
war potential of the Navy. 

“The Central Committee of our Party and 
Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev personally have 
given all us military leaders a lesson in being 
able, at every stage in the development of the 
Soviet armed forces, to find the main thread in 
our work, to break away boldly from all that is 
obsolete and stagnant and which interferes with 
the improvement of the Army and Navy. 
Inspired by the solicitude and attention of the 
Party and Government, Soviet naval personnel 
are working hard in mastering everything about 
the latest ships and the latest weapons in the 
Navy’s armoury. On distant voyages and in 
realistic training the military skill of our seamen 
is being forged and their character and will 
power tempered. .. .” 


Marshal Chuykov, Commander of the Kiev 
Military District: 

‘We threaten no one. But we are keeping, and 
will keep, under accurate aim all the military bases of 
the imperialists which surround us and are directed 
against us. Let those who dream of a new 
campaign to the East, know that if they attempt 
to attack our motherland, they will receive a 
shattering repulse” (applause). 
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First Things 
First 


EUGENE RABINOWITCH 


From the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, 
November, 1959 


Here the Editor of a journal which has always 
reflected the liberalism and idealism of the 
international scientific community, takes a sceptical 
look at the current prospects for disarmament. 


(By permission of 
The Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, Chicago) 


Ww: ARE FOUGHT with weapons. Since it 
seems that no nation can afford a war — 
modern weapons having made it too destructive 
-— why not get rid of weapons? They have be- 
come terrifically expensive: so that, in order to 
hold its own in the arms race, a nation must 
spend a large part of its income, and occupy a 
large proportion of its population, with prepara- 
tions for war. What could be more reasonable 
than to stop wasting funds and resources getting 
ready to fight a war nobody wants? 

Disarmament seems to practically everybody 
the first order of international business. This is 
one point on which Khrushchev and Eisen- 
hower, Adenauer, Macmillan, and Nehru 
sincerely agree. The joint U S-Soviet communi- 
que (September 27, 1959) issued after Khrush- 
chev’s visit stated, ““The Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR and the 
President of the United States agreed that the 
question of general disarmament is the most 
important one facing the world today. Both 
governments will make every effort to achieve a 
constructive solution of this problem.’”’ Why then 
has no progress been achieved in disarmament 
negotiations, which have been going on for 
years? 

In his recent speech to the uN, proposing total 
disarmament in four years, Mr Khrushchev said 
that if disarmament were achieved the Soviet 
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Union would be willing to pool its efforts with 
those of the West in directing the released funds 
and technological capacities to the advancement 
of the underdeveloped parts of the world. 
Similar thoughts have often been expressed in 
the West: If only we could reduce our weapons 
budget, how much money we could apply to 
constructive efforts in all parts of the world! 
This is obviously true — but unfortunately 
irrelevant to the situation; and often, it is 
largely a pretext for not doing more for con- 
structive purposes in the world. 

The arms race and the difficulty of effective 
control of any disarmament pact have the same 
— obvious and well-known — reason: it is the 
distrust between nations and societies. This dis- 
trust is in turn due to the justified apprehension, 
if not certainty, that the political aims of the 
various states and societies are diametrically 
opposite; in fact, that the main interest of one 
state or society is to weaken, if not to destroy, the 
other. 


National Aims 


This kind of ‘national aim’ has been tradi- 
tional in all human history. Antique and modern 
states and empires have been built up by 
pursuing such aims, and have been destroyed 
when they failed in the power contest. Dif- 
ferences in religion, or in political philosophy, 
such as existed between Moslems and Christians 
during the Turkish and Arab invasion of 
Europe, or between the Protestants and 
Catholics in the Thirty Years War, or such as 
exist now between the Communist and the 
libertarian societies, prolong and exacerbate 
such power conflicts, but these conflicts existed 
also — and assumed the most violent form — 
between Athens and Sparta, Rome and Carth- 
age, England and France, Western and Central 
Europe, not to mention the free-for-all of the 
Napoleonic era. The conviction still survives in 
all parts of the world that power conflicts are the 
natural and permanent content of history. 

The Soviet Union recently published trans- 
cripts of conversations between Stalin and de- 
Gaulle in December 1944. The head of Soviet 
communism and the leader of French national- 
ism had no trouble in agreeing that Russia and 
France had a common interest — that of keeping 
Germany permanently at bay, by combining 
their military power. Under the same leadership, 
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France is now allied with Germany, and op- 
posing the expansionism of Soviet Russia. The 
roles have changed, but the play is still the same: 
the endless conflict of power interests. 

As long as different nations pursue their 
national interest as their supreme aims and only 
occasionally pool their efforts in the pursuit of 
common interests (and this usually only when 
these common interests require opposing a third 
nation, as in the NATO pact), disarmament will 
not come. If a man knows, or reasonably be- 
lieves, that his neighbour’s purpose is to take 
away his property (if not his life), he will arm 
himself with the most effective weapons he can 
acquire. True, evident existence of effective 
police protection could persuade him to give up 
these weapons; but to hope for the establish- 
ment of an international police force, able to 
enforce proper behaviour on nations as power- 
ful as the Soviet Union or the United States, is 
to misunderstand altogether the state of affairs 
in the world. Police force can be established 
among individuals in a society, because the great 
majority of them have a common interest in 
preventing violence, and in protecting peaceful 
economic intercourse between them, and this 
majority is much stronger than the few in- 
dividuals seeking to enrich themselves by 
violence. International police will not be pos- 
sible as long as the society of nations is 
dominated by the very nations against whom the 
police force will have to be employed. 


Common Interests 


Community of interests is the key; disarma- 
ment and a world police force can come only 
after common interests have been widely 
recognized as exceeding in importance the 
divergent interests of the different nations. We 
trust those whose interests we know — or believe — 
are largely common with ours. Despite all the 
mutual accusations, particularly at election 
times, the Republicans trust the Democrats and 
the Democrats trust the Republicans, the Con- 
servatives trust the Labour Party and the 
Labour Party trust the Conservatives, because 
they know that the areas of their common 
interest are more fundamental than the areas of 
their conflict. The Communists did not trust the 
anti-Communists, and vice versa, during the 
civil war in Russia, because both sides were con- 
vinced that there were hardly any common 


interests between them. This is why Lloyd 
George’s plan to have both sides in the civil war 
meet at Prinkipo to discuss peace was so 
pathetically absurd. 

Common interests are established through co- 
operation. Or, perhaps it would be more 
correct to say that while common interests al- 
ways exist, people become aware of them only 
by the experience of co-operation. 

If nations postpone co-operation until after 
disarmament, disarmament will never become 
possible, however strongly and honestly every- 
body wants it. It has become a truism in the 
West, to which the East at least pays lip service, 
that disarmament is impossible without controls; 
but without mutual trust, controls cannot be 
effective. The East now suspects extensive 
controls as an espionage tool, and the West is 
obsessed with the danger of evasion from even 
the most extensive controls imaginable. Cessa- 
tion of nuclear tests was originally considered 
the easiest thing to control; except for the 
extreme case of low-energy underground tests, 
all nuclear tests can be discovered by remote 
monitoring stations outside the country in 
which the test takes place. Yet, the possibility 
of this one kind of evasion has kept the inter- 
national negotiations in Geneva frustrated for a 
year. In this case, the limits of uncertainty are so 
narrow, and the importance of possible evasions 
so questionable, that an agreement is likely to be 
reached in the end; but controls of really 
significant disarmament steps will be much more 
difficult, the acceptance of controls short of 100 
per cent effectiveness much less likely, and the 
requirements of an evasion-proof control much 
more difficult. 

The area of disarmament in which progress is 
least likely to be achieved, unless a very large 
degree of mutual trust is first established, is the 
abolition of arms which now assure each side in 
the world conflict the capability for a ‘second 
stroke’ — retaliation if it should be first attacked. 
These are, above all, the strategic air force and 
rockets with nuclear warheads. Such weapons 
could be abolished only under the most reliable 
controls, impossible without extensive mutual 
trust. It is therefore futile to think of beginning 
disarmament with the abolition of ‘weapons of 
mass destruction’, as the Soviet Union has long 
insisted. Significantly, Khrushchev’s speech to 
the United Nations indicated recognition that 
proposals to begin disarmament with ‘abolishing 
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nuclear weapons’ are impractical. In this 
speech, for the first time, the elimination of 
nuclear weapons (and of their carriers) was 
relegated to a later — the third — in the proposed 
sequences of stages. The speech also contained a 
hint at the understanding of the present im- 
portance of foreign bases for the American 
retaliatory capacity, by postponing the re- 
linquishing of these bases to the second stage of 
the disarmament programme. 

Perhaps this increased realism of the Soviet 
approach to the disarmament problem may have 
something to do with the discussions of these 
topics between Russian and American scientists 
at the several Pugwash meetings. This, of course, 
is difficult to prove; but, be that as it may, the 
change is worth noting; and it is strange that 
apparently none of the official or unofficial 
commentators has noticed it. 

There are areas of armaments, in which, at the 
present time, negotiations may be more promis- 
ing. In the first place, this applies to all types of 
armaments which have lost or are losing their 
decisive importance. This means not only 
cavalry or battleships, but may mean in time 
manned combat aircraft, which is being put 
out of business by the development of missiles. 
(This is strikingly demonstrated by the recent 
cancellation by the United States of a thousand 
million dollar order for a new type of jet fighter, 
and by the apparent lack of new combat plane 
developments in the Soviet Union.) At some 
future time, the same may even apply to sub- 
marines, or other weapons of attrition in a long 
war — although the United States is not likely 
soon to renounce the possession of nuclear sub- 
marines, with indefinite cruising capacity and 
ability to launch intermediate range rockets 
with nuclear warheads, since such submarines 
are important deterrent weapons. 

Perhaps the most crucial aspect of the arms 
race, in which the interests of the Soviet Union 
and of the United States coincide — although the 
Soviet Union may not be as yet convinced of it - 
is the avoidance of what has been recently 
named ‘pre-emptive war’ (to avoid the odious 
term ‘preventive war’). The danger of a war of 
this type arises from the present vulnerability of 
retaliatory weapons. The bombers on both the 
home and the advanced bases of the American 
Strategic Air Command, which are at present 
the mainstay of American deterrent strategy, 
are highly vulnerable; and many if not most of 
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them could be put out of action by a sudden 
attack, particularly with longe-range missiles. 
This is even more true of bases from which 
long-range, liquid fuel rockets of the Atlas and 
Titan type could be launched. In the face of this 
kind of vulnerability, military planners on both 
sides cannot but ask themselves: How can we 
prevent such a disaster to our retaliatory forces? 
A preventive attack may appear to them as the 
logical solution; but the government of either 
the United States or the Soviet Union is un- 
likely to accept such advice, because the risks of 
even the most successful preventive attack are 
too great to resort to this risky, violent solution 
in preference to a policy of nonmilitary ad- 
vancement (which at present must appear 
particularly promising to the Soviet Union). 
We Americans are convinced that unleashing a 
preventive war is impossible for a democratic 
state; the Soviet speakers assert that the same is 
true of a socialist state. But, independently of 
such considerations of political morality, the 
risk of launching a preventive attack is likely to 
be — and remain — too high for even the most 
ruthless leadership to resort to it in the midst of 
a ‘cold peace’. 


Moments of Crisis 


One cannot be equally certain about situations 
of crisis. In the past, in acute situations such 
as the Quemoy attack, the Suez expedition, or 
the Lebanon landing, the United States did 
practice ‘brinkmanship’ by sending the fleet out 
to sea and alerting the strategic air force, so 
as to leave Peking or Moscow in no doubt that 
we were actually ready to fight. There was not 
much risk involved in these actions since, in the 
absence of operational long-range missiles, the 
Soviet Union could only respond to them by 
similar preparations of its own — unless it 
actually wanted to unleash a war, say, by an 
attack on the US fleet covering the landing in 
Beirut. 

The Strategic Air Command, however, has 
long entertained the idea that is it not going to 
wait for enemy missiles or bombers to rain 
destruction on its bases. Rather, it would like to 
strike first, when it becomes clear the other side’s 
preparations indicate that an attack is im- 
minent. This is the strategy of pre-emptive war. 
It is known that the book by the sac com- 
mander, General Power, the publication of 
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which was recently prevented by the Secretary 
of Defence, contained an exposition of this 
military doctrine. There is no reason to assume 
that the President and the National Security 
Council have accepted this doctrine ; but there is 
no doubt that the Strategic Air Command is 
dedicated to it, and that their reasoning is con- 
vincing enough to make its adoption in some 
future contingency feasible. 

Only when the United States acquires an 
arsenal of solid fuel rockets, which could be fired 
rapidly from launching pads deep under- 
ground or from movable platforms at sea or on 
land, will the arguments for pre-emptive attack 
lose their persuasiveness; but this will require 
several years. 

One needs no secret sources of information to 
be sure that the same arguments for pre- 
emptive war occur also to military planners on 
the Soviet side. In fact, several recent publica- 
tions confirm this supposition. One may argue 
that the Soviet military leadership has less need 
to resort to pre-emptive attack, because it is 
much better informed about the development 
and location of our armaments than we are 
about theirs. However, the lesser risk of Soviet 
misinformation may be balanced by the greater 
restraints imposed on American leadership 
through the complex mechanisms of decision- 
making in the US government; while in the 
Soviet Union, all the military may need to do 
is to convince the top political leadership that 
a pre-emptive attack must be launched. 


Danger of War 


In any case, it seems to me that the greatest 
danger of war in the next few years lies right 
there. A political crisis may arise — and this is 
likely to happen not once but repeatedly, if the 
experience of recent years can be extrapolated 
to the immediate future — and the situation 
may call for an effort to persuade the other side 
that we are not going to yield to pressure, and 
this may mean starting preparations for an 
armed conflict. The military on one or the 
other side (or on both sides) may then come to 
their political bosses and tell them: ‘According 
to our information, “they”, on the other side 
of the ocean, are getting set for an attack. 
The only way we can guarantee that this attack 
will not be terribly destructive, and especially 
that it will not cripple our retaliatory power, is 


for us to strike first. The time for a pre-emptive 
strike is now or never!’ 

If this estimate of the danger is correct, there 
are two ways of reducing it. One lies in the 
political area. Both sides must recognize that the 
days when the game of brinkmanship could be 
played with some confidence — because war 
could be called off at any moment before or 
even after its start (as the Suez war demon- 
strated) — are over. Both sides must refrain from 
pressing a controversial issue until war appears 
imminent. Perhaps the tenor of Khrushchev’s 
conversations in the United States (and in 
China) is evidence that this point is being 
recognized in Moscow; but I wouldn’t be sure 
that this recognition is deep enough — on both 
sides— to prevent controversies, such as that about 
Berlin, from flaring up dangerously in future. 

The second answer to the danger of pre- 
emptive war is military. Each side must recognize 
that it is in its own interest to prevent mis- 
understanding of its intentions by its opponent. 
This means that secrecy in arms development 
and military preparations should be considered 
not only from the point of view of the military 
advantage it confers on those who keep the 
secret, but also from the point of view of the risk 
it entails that a potential enemy may not be 
able to distinguish preparations aimed at secur- 
ing a capacity for ‘second strike’ from prepara- 
tions for a ‘first strike’. 

Whether such a distinction is at all possible —- 
whether the type of armaments involved and 
the manner of their deployment are different 
enough to make it feasible — is far from clear to 
me, but I believe strongly that this problem calls 
for international study by experts and, first of all, 
for mutual understanding by the leaders of the 
great powers that in this area their interests are 
common. At the time of the abortive Geneva 
conference on the prevention of surprise attack, 
the Soviet negotiators showed very little under- 
standing of this point of view. They wanted to 
speak about elimination of political conflicts, 
which they thought might lead to an outbreak 
of war, while the Americans wanted to talk 
about control of the kinds of weapons suitable 
for sudden attack. 


Pre-emptive Attack 


The situation has changed since. The emergence 
of the concept of pre-emptive attack, in the 
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American as well as in the Soviet press, 
shows clearly what kind of danger both nations 
are confronting. Nevertheless, there is as yet 
little evidence that the Soviet leaders have 
recognized that secrecy can be not only an asset, 
but also a source of danger. Khrushchev in his 
conversations in America said that secrecy is a 
Soviet advantage, which it will not relinquish 
until well advanced on the disarmament trail ; 
and even in the meeting of Western scientists 
with their Soviet colleagues at Baden this 
summer, one of the leaders of the Soviet group 
said very categorically that secrecy has nothing 
to do with with the danger of war, that no 
nation has any business to know the weapons 
secrets of the other, and that secrecy of weapons 
development has always existed and will always 
remain. (He did not talk about espionage, but 
if this topic were mentioned, he would probably 
say that it, too, has always existed and will 
always remain.) 

The realistically estimated possibilities of dis- 
armament are thus limited. They extend to 
weapons whose importance is either minor or 
decreasing, and whose abolition could be there- 
fore accepted even with less than 100 per cent 
secure controls. They extend to nuclear weapons 
tests, because the need for continued tests is 
minor, controls are relatively easy, and small 
possibilities of evasion can be tolerated. In due 
time, they may extend to weapons which are 
important only for ‘old-fashioned’, prolonged 
war, such as manned planes, tanks, and sub- 
marines. The chances for disarmament are non- 
existent — for the time being — as far as nuclear 
weapons and missiles are concerned, although 
these weapons — the most expensive and the 
most destructive man has ever devised — are 
primarily responsible for the present universal 
clamour for disarmament. Perhaps there is 
some hope for an agreement on the specific 
nature and deployment of these weapons which 
could provide assurance that they are not 
intended for a ‘first attack’, but are adapted 
only to the task of a retaliatory strike — if this 
distinction is technically feasible. 


Conflict of Interests 


I do not want to appear to be ‘against dis- 
armament’; this would seem as wicked as being 
against happiness and prosperity. I believe that 
the search for mutually acceptable disarma- 
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ment steps must be continued with all possible 
good will and openmindedness, and that it 
deserves wide popular support. However, I also 
believe that to consider disarmament as the first 
and main item on the international agenda, and 
to expect great successes in this area, would be 
deceiving ourselves and the world. I believe 
that the first and main order of international 
business is to reduce the conflict of interests be- 
tween the great powers, and to replace it by a 
growing partnership. 

As long as the main interests of the two power 
camps are opposite, and the possibility of an 
open power conflict between them remains real, 
most if not all of the local territorial conflicts 
between them are insoluble, because every solu- 
tion is bound to involve a change in the re- 
lative power of the two competing sides. (The 
Austrian settlement is an exception that does 
not invalidate the rule.) The best that can be 
done at present is to agree to postpone these 
problems until the context of the world situa- 
tion is changed — either through growth of a 
universal community of interests, or — probably 
earlier — through a change in the military 
aspects of the power conflict, which may re- 
duce the importance of maintaining certain 
alliances, possessing certain advance bases, or 
having space for manoeuvring outside one’s 
home territory (as the Soviet Union now has 
through its domination of Eastern Europe). 

We must watch for these changes, and not 
cling stubbornly to security concepts which may 
become obsolete — and this unfortunately may 
be more difficult for a democratic country, 
where learning and unlearning must be done by 
large numbers of people, than for a totalitarian 
system, where only the views of a small number 
of people — although particularly stubborn and 
opinionated people — must be changed. But, the 
most important thing we can and must do is to 
pursue, without hesitation and delay, stub- 
bornly and imaginatively, the aim of enlarging 
the areas of common interest and co-operation. 

The four years’ complete disarmament plan 
of Khrushchev may be pure propaganda; or, 
what is more likely, it may be something the 
Soviet leaders would really like to see happen 
(but about the chances of which they have no 
illusions). In any case, it is an ideal which 
appeals to people all over the world. 

The United States should show the world an 
ideal not less exciting but more realistic than 











‘complete disarmament in four years’. We 
should offer the world a broad and imaginative 
plan for world co-operation, in all practically 
feasible areas. Science is one obvious field in 
which co-operation is possible — in fact, tradi- 
tional. The International Geophysical Year 
showed how successful it can be, even between 
nations poles apart in their ideology and their 
political aims. Other projects of the same type 
are slowly getting under way — for example, 
international co-operation in the fight against 
certain diseases. It is deplorable that the 
American government is not in the lead in 
devising new plans of this type; that Soviet 
proposals for the pooling of efforts in the de- 
velopment of thermonuclear energy, and in 
space exploration, seem to find only grudging 
response in Washington. Khrushchev’s accusa- 
tion that America is dragging her feet in the 
international exchange of scientists may be 
unjustified ; at the very least it can be countered 
by evidence of delays and difficulties originating 
on the Soviet side; but to make such Soviet 
accusations at all possible, to insist on strict 
reciprocity, ‘one Soviet physiologist coming to 
the United States for three months in exchange 
for one American pathologist going to the 
Soviet Union for three months’, is a sad de- 
monstration of the failure of our government to 
boldly grasp the leadership. We should offer any 
number of Soviet students and scientists the 
opportunity to come to the United States, 
irrespective of the number of American scien- 
tists going to the Soviet Union. We — and the 
world — are bound to profit from pooling of 
efforts in science, whether this pooling occurs on 
our own or on Russian soil! 


Scientific Progress 


In our time, the world has learned what pro- 
gress in pure science and exploration of the un- 
known can mean in terms of acquisition by man- 
kind of new power over the forces of nature. 
Atomic energy, undreamed of twenty years ago; 
space exploration, not so long ago a subject re- 


served to space fiction; the conquest of many 
diseases which only a short time ago used to 
ravage mankind unchecked : these are examples 
of the rapid conversion of advances in pure 
physics and biology to practical achievements 
able to benefit all men. The tradition of inter- 
national co-operation in pure science must now 
be extended to applied science and technology. 
In this field, too, America and the West should 
show an imaginative leadership. It is through 
this kind of practical co-operation that the 
peoples of different nations, and their political 
leaders, can gradually come to see in each other 
not enemies, not competitors, but partners in a 
common effort; and only through this feeling of 
partnership will they get rid of mutual appre- 
hension. This seems a long and tortuous way to 
solve problems which now threaten our very 
existence ; and it is difficult to give up the belief 
that these problems can be solved, much more 
rapidly and directly, simply by destroying the 
weapons, or beating swords into plough- 
shares. But this slow and hard approach leads 
to the true source of the danger — the antago- 
nistic and self-centred attitudes of the nations 
and societies — instead of being directed merely 
at its manifestations — the acquisition by nations 
and societies of all kinds of murderous imple- 
ments. 

In one of my earlier articles, I compared at- 
tempts to cure the world’s sickness by disarma- 
ment, to attempts to cure a patient by reducing 
his fever, without attacking the causes of the 
latter. Professor Skobeltzyn answered that re- 
ducing the fever is often a useful thing to do; 
and I fully agree with him, But in the case of a 
man as well as in that of mankind, attacking 
symptoms has only a limited effect ; and is often 
unsuccessful if the cause of these symptoms is a 
virulent infection, or a persistent systemic dis- 
order. The systemic disorder that causes the 
fever of the arms race is long-established and 
violent; to attack its symptoms and not its 
cause will not bring mankind very far. 





1D. V. Skobeltzyn, ‘A Chain Reaction of Errors’, 14 (September 
1958), 246-49. 





Of course, all countries would suffer in one way or another in the event of a new world war. We, too, would 
suffer a great deal, we too, would sustain great loss — but we would survive . . . 
From a report by Mr. Khrushchev to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR January 14-15, 1960. 
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Bon: MILITARY position in the United States 
has declined in the short span of fifteen years 
from one of unchallenged security to that of a 
nation both open and vulnerable to direct and 
devastating attack. This decline coincides with 
the rising military power of the Soviet Union, 
but the Soviet challenge could not have been 
made with such swiftness and success were it not 
for developments in military technology, en- 
abling that nation to threaten the security of 
the continental United States. 

The most significant of these post-war in- 
novations in military technology can be usefully 
regarded as a sequence of weapons generations — 
the conventional, the nuclear, and the nuclear- 
missile generations. Each has had a distinct and 
important impact on the strategic equation and 
the policies of both adversaries; their cumula- 
tive effect, however, has been to deprive this 
Nation of an unquestionably secure military 
position that was based on its geographic loca- 
tion and a comparatively advanced technology. 

The advent of the nuclear-missile weapons 
generation, heralded by the Soviet 1cBM test of 
August 1957, brought a drastic compression of 
the time required for the delivery of nuclear 
explosives at inter-continental ranges, and a 
corresponding reduction in the attack warning 
time available to the victim of strategic aggres- 
sion. These effects, added to the fact that there 
is as yet no active defence whatsoever against 
an intercontinental ballistic missile in flight, 
have gravely increased the temptations to strike 
first in a nuclear war. They have also made an 
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opponent’s manned bomber force highly vulner- 
able to surprise attack by the side that first 
achieves a comprehensive strategic missile arm. 
Should the Soviets be the first to do so, and this 
now appears likely, the marked first-strike ad- 
vantage now attributed to our Strategic Air 
Command would transfer to them. It is this 
possibility that disturbs those who see in the 
‘missile gap’ of the early 1960’s the greatest 
danger to its security that the United States has 
ever faced. 

A number of means to delay, or possibly to 
prevent, Soviet acquisition of this military ad- 
vantage are attainable; they include a greater 
dispersal of sac’s bombers, the placing of a 
larger number of aircraft on high alert status, 
and other protective expedients. These measures 
cannot guarantee the preservation of our 
present strategic power into the early 1960’s but 
may at least prevent the achievement of a 
decisive first-strike advantage by the enemy. It 
is unlikely that the United States could close the 
anticipated missile gap, or appreciably shorten 
this dangerous transitional period, merely by 
accelerating the production of our present 
strategic weapons. 

Anticipated missile systems of the 1960's 
will be adaptable to hardened siting and to 
launching from mobile air, land, and sea based 
delivery vehicles whose constant movement 
should give them a considerable measure of 
protection against location and destruction by 
the enemy in a first strike. As such weapons are 
deployed in strength on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain, the strategic forces of both adversaries 
may in time come to present targets too numer- 
ous and diverse to be ‘taken out’ in a surprise 
attack. The multiplication and hardening or 
‘mobilizing’ of missile systems would, at the 
very least, reduce the confidence that either 
side could place in the effectiveness of a first 
strike on the opposing strategic force. Should 
this occur, the nuclear-missile weapons genera- 
tion would have entered a second stage, one 
characterized by the mutual possession of 
relatively secure retaliatory systems. 


Prospects of New Weapons Generations 


Progress in military technology will continue at 
an accelerating rate during the next decade, in- 
creasing both the performance of individual 
weapons systems and the number of systems that 














it becomes feasible to develop. The arms race is 
likely to be of such scope and intensity as to 
provide each of the two great adversaries with 
repeated chances to seize an important lead in 
areas to which they assign priority. 

The area of strategic missiles, in particular, is 
a relatively new and unexploited field of applied 
science in which further technological advances 
of considerable magnitude and rapidity must be 
expected. Among these are various means of 
making intercontinental missiles more accurate 
and reliable, greater in their range and destruc- 
tive power and, should this prove necessary, 
more difficult to detect and destroy in flight. 
Range extensions will permit the global dis- 
persion of 1cBM’s, but accuracy and warhead 
improvements will be of greater significance in 
their effect on the number of missiles required 
to destroy hardened military targets. The deter- 
rent utility of fixed US missile sites may be said 
to vary inversely with Soviet progress in these 
parameters. 

It does not now appear possible to develop 
active or passive defence systems capable of 
fully protecting large areas from nuclear 
attack, or even to provide those point targets 
whose locations are known to the enemy with 
‘invulnerability’ to multimegaton weapons. A 
high degree of national security is therefore 
likely to remain a goal unobtainable by military 
means alone during the next decade. The 
protection of retaliatory power will continue to 
depend heavily on the multiplication, dispersal 
and, later, the ‘mobilizing’ of strategic weapons 
systems. 

Foreseeable technological developments, lend- 
ing themselves to the partial protection of 
retaliatory systems, will, if fully exploited by the 
United States, make a nuclear attack upon its 
strategic forces increasingly hazardous for the 
Soviet Union and correspondingly unattractive 
to it as a rational course of action. However, this 
is at best a trend, and one which is sure to be 
accompanied by the continued refinement of 
those weapons that have now made such an 
attack possible. 

To assume that the level of mutual destruc- 
tion now possible from a total nuclear war, or 
the magnitude and intensity of the accompany- 
ing radioactive fallout, is sufficiently high to 
make nuclear war ‘suicidal’ (and therefore 
‘impossible’) is but to evade the most serious 
military problem that this nation has ever faced. 


The initiation of total war may be made in- 
creasingly hazardous for the potential aggressor, 
but it will remain a course open to him for at 
least the next decade. The United States, as the 
potential victim of such an attack, should have 
the ability to fight such a war in a rational 
manner and should give the most serious con- 
sideration to those civil defence measures 
requisite to the protection and recovery of its 
population. 

Foreseeable progress in nuclear engineering 
will make possible a reduction in the costs, and 
consequent increase in the availability, of 
fissile materials. Such achievements can be 
expected to facilitate the nuclearizing of small 
wars, the nuclear arming of allies, and the 
spread of nuclear power to additional countries. 
It seems unlikely, however, that these effects will 
be significantly asymmetrical in their impact on 
the US—USSR power equation. 

Progress in chemical and biological weaponry 
is still far from the point where toxicological 
warfare could be considered of strategic de- 
cisiveness. These agents present ancillary civil 
and military defence problems, and may add to 
the difficulties of arms control, but their present 
military utility has been exaggerated. 

A broad range of evolutionary developments 
in tactical armament, particularly those facilita- 
ting ground and air mobility and the spread of 
increasingly greater fire-power to lower military 
echelons, will make possible the rapid applica- 
tion of military force in even remote areas of 
the globe. Limited or localized conflicts may 
soon be much more quickly initiated, or term- 
inated, than they have been in the past. 

Operational satellite and satelloid space 
systems promise to become available in consider- 
able numbers and sophistication during the next 
decade. Their military employment for recon- 
naissance missions, attack warning, and the 
facilitation of communication, navigation, and 
weather prediction will be of relative advantage 
to the United States in view of its existing needs 
for intelligence of the Soviet Union and the 
management of globally deployed forces. Their 
use for these missions will, however, sharpen 
existing tensions between the United States and 
the Soviet Union and provide fruitful sources of 
new ones. It appears highly unlikely that these 
problems can be avoided, or solved, by a dis- 
tinction between ‘military’ and ‘peaceful’ uses 
of space. 
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The employment of manned orbiting vehicles, 
and of such manoeuverable spacecraft as may 
be developed in this period, appears capable of 
radically altering the present strategic balance 
only under conditions which do not, as yet, 
appear probable. 

It can be anticipated that the weapons 
systems of the next decade will, by their sheer 
cost and complexity, preclude nations other than 
the United States and the Soviet Union from 
attaining the status of major military powers, or 
even from participating in the arms race on 
more than the narrowest of fronts. A corollary 
influence of the new strategic systems will be to 
emphasize the power disparity between the 
United States and other members of the col- 
lective defence system, thus amplifying divisive 
strains within the present alliance and com- 
plicating the problems of preserving and 
strengthening the solidarity of the free world. 


Stability versus Instability in the Equation of 
Strategic Power 


A ‘stable’ relationship between two or more 
nuclear powers is one in which circumstances 
and influences conducive to and favouring the 
initiation of total nuclear war are countered and 
outweighed by opposing factors. 

The unprecedented level of destruction that 
even the aggressor must expect to suffer in a 
thermonuclear exchange is the principal stabiliz- 
ing factor in the strategic equation today, and 
is likely to remain so for the decade ahead. 
There may remain great military advantages in 
striking first, but, while the aggressor must 
accurately deliver a large number of weapons on 
military targets to triumph, a much smaller 
number of weapons landing on his industrial 
and civilian complexes may rob him of the 
fruits of victory. 

Opposing this stabilizing influence, however, 
are “structural instabilities” stemming from the 
characteristics and interaction of modern 
weapons systems, instabilities arising from dif- 
ferences of timing in the development or de- 
ployment of weapons, policy instabilities re- 
sulting from the use of war threats by powerful 
adversaries, and instabilities inherent in the 
spread of strategic nuclear weapons to a growing 
number of nation-states. 

Characteristics of today’s strategic weapons 
systems which tend towards instability include 
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their vulnerability to surprise attack, the 
relatively low effectiveness of active defence 
systems, and the ‘hair trigger’ characteristics of 
warning and reaction systems that make 
possible a war by accident or misculculation. 

Differences between adversaries in the time- 
phasing of weapons systems may tempt an 
aggressive power to exploit a temporary but 
powerful military advantage before it evaporates 
or transfers to his enemy. The fact that modern 
strategic weapons systems take many years to 
develop and deploy in adequate numbers makes 
it difficult to avoid such instabilities through 
prompt compensatory action. However, those 
technical sources of instability that stem from 
the automaticity and fast reaction of modern 
weapons systems do not play favourites be- 
tween the adversaries; they therefore suggest 
and make possible common measures for their 
control that may include forms of arms limita- 
tion agreements. 


Arms Control and other Measures for Stability 


The United States could do much to achieve a 
substantial degree of nuclear stability in the 
decade ahead regardless of what the Soviet 
Union does, or does not, agree to do. Means 
appropriate to this objective would include the 
variegation, dispersal, and protection of US 
retaliatory weapons to reduce the Soviet 
temptations to strike first, mechanical safe- 
guards to moderate the dangers of ‘accidental 
war’, and changes in our policies and military 
capabilities that lessen the free world’s present 
dependence on nuclear threats for its security. 

But were nuclear stability to be made a prime 
objective of our national policy, we and our 
allies would have to create military means other 
than the threat of strategic nuclear retaliation to 
achieve our foreign policy goals and meet the 
requirements of our security. These would most 
probably include radical increases in the 
mobility, numerical strength, fire-power, train- 
ing, and co-ordination of our non-strategic 
forces, to which great effort and substantial 
sacrifices would be requisite. A decision to opt 
for nuclear stability would imply a willingness 
to endure these sacrifices. 

Although much can be done unilaterally by 
example, pressure, and diplomatic and military 
action to move toward nuclear stability, there 
would remain problem areas — such as the 





spread of strategic nuclear weapons to addi- 
tional countries — in which formal agreements 
backed by realistic control and inspection 
measures might make a useful contribution. 

Proposals for ‘total disarmament’, such as 
those recently made by the Soviet Union, 
should be approached in this regard with 
caution. Maximum disarmament, down to the 
level of national police forces, is not synonymous 
with maximum stability and may in fact be in- 
consistent with it. In a totally disarmed world 
even a small number of secreted or clandestinely 
manufactured nuclear weapons could disrupt 
the international order and allow one power to 
dominate its more trusting adversaries. It is 
doubtful that any devisable, much less agree- 
able, inspection system could disclose such 
violations with a sufficient degree of certainty. 
International disputes over vital political and 
economic issues would, in any event, be likely 
to lead to the resumption of a hectic arms race 
and, in the final analysis, military power and 
technology would still decide the outcome. 

A system more conducive to nuclear stability 
might be one permitting each of the major 
powers to retain a substantial number of 
retaliatory weapons systems that would be 
relatively secure from attack, but of an ac- 
curacy and destructive power suiting them more 
to a retaliatory mission than to destruction of an 
adversary’s strategic power in a surprise attack. 
The surreptitious addition of even several hun- 
dred nuclear weapons to a potential aggressor’s 
arsenals might not then upset the system, and 
attempts to overcome it would require efforts so 
great as to run a high risk of detection. Serious 
problems of sanctions to enforce the system, and 
means of preserving the security of non-nuclear 
powers under it, would, however, remain. 

It is highly unlikely that any ‘foolproof’ arms 
control and inspection system can be devised or 
that absolute stability is attainable by the most 
strenuous of efforts in this direction. But there 
are sound reasons for believing that it is in the 
interest of the United States, the Soviet Union, 
and other members of the world community to 
achieve as high a degree of nuclear stability as 
possible in the next decade. 


Deterrent and Counterdeterrent Strategies 


The American strategy of nuclear deterrence, a 
broad relixnce on strategic nuclear power for the 


support of foreign policy, evolved initially as a 
response to the specific threat of a direct Soviet 
attack upon this country. For this purpose there 
was no alternative to nuclear deterrence once 
the Soviets became armed with weapons 
against which there was no effective defence. 

For reasons both economic and military, this 
strategy was later extended to deter the older 
threat of Communist conventional aggression 
against the free world. In this form it became 
known as a strategy of ‘massive retaliation’ and 
capitalized on bonus effects derived from the 
existence of a powerful strategic force. But the 
capacity for nuclear retaliation was to remain no 
more a US monopoly than had nuclear 
weapons themselves. A growing Soviet strategic 
force had the counter-deterrent effect of re- 
stricting our freedom to retaliate and, corres- 
pondingly, diminished the deterrent value of 
threatening to use our strategic arm against 
aggression other than on the strategic forces of 
the United States. 

The nuclear guarantee has been implicitly 
withdrawn from certain peripheral areas but the 
problem remains of how best to defend those 
areas where the interests of the United States are 
not peripheral and our prestige commitments 
are heavy. Here, particularly in the case of the 
NATO countries, no satisfactory alternative to 
nuclear deterrence has yet been developed. 


The Crisis of Strategic Nuclear Deterrence 


Increasing Soviet strategic capabilities are re- 
ducing the deterrent value of US strategic 
nuclear power. 

The possibility of a Soviet surprise attack on 
the United States cannot be ruled out as long as 
the American retaliatory force, composed pre- 
dominantly of manned bombers on unhardened, 
immobile, and unconcealed bases, remains 
extremely vulnerable to a missile attack. While 
the Soviets may never achieve an assured ability 
to knock out sac, conceivably they might prefer 
someday to risk the damage a crippled sac 
could inflict on them rather than to risk the 
dangers of not striking first at the American 
strategic force. 

Even during the period of its great vulner- 
ability, American retaliatory power retains con- 
siderable deterrent value because of the un- 
certainties discouraging a Soviet first strike. 
However, American security must remain pre- 
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carious unless sAc’s present vulnerability is 
remedied within a short period of time. 

While a rational first strike would have to 
concentrate on the enemy’s strategic forces in 
order to minimize the extent of damage from 
enemy retaliation, the target strategy of the 
second (or retaliatory) strike may be more flex- 
ible. However, for the increased credibility of 
the deterrent and, if deterrence fails, for maxi- 
mum military usefulness the second strike 
should give as much priority to military targets 
as conditions permit. 

If and when both the United States and the 
Soviet Union achieve relatively invulnerable 
strategic forces capable of devastating second- 
strike retaliation, the strategic equation will be- 
come more stable, though only as long as these 
capabilities are preserved. Under such a stale- 
mate on the strategic level, neither side can 
consider its strategic forces as rational instru- 
ments of attack or of strategic intervention. 
Therefore, if the United States and its allies 
accept the probability and desirability of a 
strategic stalemate that would reduce the risk 
of total war, they must provide an alternative to 
the threat of American strategic intervention as 
a deterrent against Communist non-nuclear 
aggression overseas. 

America’s allies are not in any greater danger 
of a Soviet nuclear attack than is the United 
States, because in bypassing sac the Soviets 
would be exposing themselves to American 
retaliation with a strategic force at its full pre- 
hostilities strength. At the other end of the 
spectrum of conceivable forms of Sino-Soviet 
aggression, with regard to the ‘peripheral’ cases, 
the threat of American strategic intervention is 
not a credible deterrent. However, in this area, 
considerable protection is assured by existing 
local forces. 

The greatest dangers lie in the ‘middle 
ground’ of provocations, between peripheral and 
nuclear aggression. The threat of retaliation by 
independent allied strategic forces would be a 
poor substitute for sac’s diminishing deterrent 
against this realm of lesser aggressions, because 
a threat of ineffective city-busting by these 
forces — if put into effect - would invoke such 
self-destruction that the threat would lack 
credibility. Another expedient, heavy reliance 
on tactical nuclear weapons, cannot be expected 
to compensate for the numerical inferiority of 
local forces against Soviet armies also equipped 
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with these weapons. Moreover, the initiation of 
tactical nuclear war by ‘battlefield countries’ in 
response to non-nuclear attack assumes their wil- 
lingness to bring about their own devastation. 
Nevertheless, local forces should be equipped 
and trained with these weapons in order to deter 
the Soviets from initiating their use. At the 
same time, the conventional capabilities of 
American and allied local forces and readily 
available reserves should be great enough to 
deter or hold against any attack the Soviets 
might consider sufficiently limited not to pro- 
voke American strategic intervention. 

If highly invulnerable and reliable retaliatory 
forces can provide a deterrent against Soviet 
strategic strikes and if strong local forces can 
deter or stop nonstrategic aggression, it cannot 
be concluded that all efforts to maintain or 
acquire abilities to hit Soviet strategic 
targets (‘counterforce capabilities’) should be 
abandoned. Although the goal of effective first- 
strike counterforce capability to support the 
threat of strategic intervention may prove im- 
practical and — in view of strategic instabilities — 
undesirable, a measure of counterforce striking 
power will be necessary if the United States is to 
be able, first, to fight wars effectively should 
deterrence fail; second, to make a retaliatory 
strike militarily useful ; third, to keep abreast in 
the technological race; and, finally — perhaps — 
to force the Soviet Union to divert efforts to- 
wards the protection of its strategic force that 
would otherwise be available for increasing its 
first-strike counterforce capabilities. 


Recommendations 


This study suggests a number of revisions in the 
direction and emphasis of US military policy. 
It stresses the desirability of adhering to the 
generally established purposes of American 
grand strategy, and the necessary continued 
importance of the essential military require- 
ments of that strategy among other requirements 
and objectives of American foreign policy. 

In the light of past and foreseeable tech- 
nological developments in the military field and 
in view of the strategic problems facing the 
United States and its allies, the following 
measures are recommended for consideration. 
It should be noted, however, that this report is 
restricted to a specific subject matter and there- 
fore does not include a full analysis of factors 





other than military technology affecting or sup- 
porting the attainment of our foreign policy ob- 
jectives; nor does it include an analysis of 
budget levels within which such recommended 
courses of action, if adopted, would have to be 
fitted and tailored. The following recommenda- 
tions therefore can only indicate shifts in direc- 
tion and priority, the desirability of which is 
indicated by developments in military tech- 
nology. Firm decision on the actual programme 
to be carried out can only be made after taking 
into account all the other factors which the 
limited scope of this report has of necessity 
excluded from adequate exposition. 

1. Because a high degree of security for the 
American strategic force with all its components 
is essential for the deterrence of a Soviet first 
strike or strategic surprise attack on the free 
world, including the continental United States, 
top priority should be given and increased and 
timely efforts should be made to reduce the 
vulnerability of American and allied strategic 
forces. Such measures should include the pro- 
tection of airbases, bombers, control centres, 
missile launching sites and personnel through 
increased mobility, concealment, hardening, 
and dispersal. 

Continued efforts should also be made to 
improve delivery systems and penetration 
devices that would enable even a retaliatory 
force that has been greatly reduced by an enemy 
strike to reach its targets. Measures appropriate 
to this purpose would include refinements in 
countermeasure systems and other tools of 
electronic warfare, improvements of penetration 
tactics, and the development of long-range air- 
launched ballistic missiles for use against air 
defence installations and other protected targets. 
2. Because stopgap protective expedients, how- 
ever necessary for the maintenance of a credible 
deterrent in the early 1960’s, cannot offset the 
increasing vulnerability of manned bombers to 
surprise attack by ballistic missiles, and be- 
cause the early liquid fuel intercontinental mis- 
siles, Atlas and Titan, are not sufficient in the 
security of their sites, in the speed of their re- 
actions, or in presently planned numbers to 
provide the United States with an adequate 
deterrent posture in the mid-1960’s and beyond, 
a most strenuous effort should be made to 
accelerate the development of solid fuel 1cBm’s 
amenable in their size, weight, and mechanical 
simplicity to both large-scale production and 


mobile siting. A corresponding and simultane- 
ous effort should be made to perfect hardened 
missile facilities on land as well as mobile land, 
air, and sea-based missile systems. 

3. The over-riding objective of such a strategic © 
weapons programme should not be that of 
‘matching’ assumed Soviet capabilities in 
numbers of 1cBm’s, but, instead, the early 
attainment of such an inventory of diverse and 
relatively secure retaliatory systems that the 
potential aggressor could not have confidence in 
his ability to locate and destroy a sufficiently 
high proportion of them to risk launching a 
surprise attack, 

Although the continued American mainten- 
ance of a strategic force capable, in a first strike, 
of reducing Soviet strategic retaliation to a 
tolerable level will become increasingly more 
difficult and even undesirable for reasons of 
strategic stability, the United States should 
retain a measure of counterforce ability suf- 
ficent for rational target selection in a retaliatory 
strike, as well as for limited war capabilities 
and other purposes. 

4. In view of the diminishing deterrent value of 
the US strategic force with respect to a broad 
area of lesser aggressions, ranging from sub- 
version and invasion-by-proxy to very sub 

stantial ‘conventional’ attacks on overseas free 
countries, greatly increased American and allied 
efforts should be devoted to the strengthening of 
an alternative to US strategic deterrence. 

5. Because independent allied strategic forces 
can add little to the deterrent supplied by the 
US strategic force and because they tend to 
divert allied efforts from more pressing needs of 
local defence, the United States should dis- 
courage the establishment or extension of in- 
dependent nuclear forces. If our allies cannot be 
dissuaded from this objective, the United States 
should attempt to channel their efforts into 
mobile or otherwise protected retaliatory sys- 
tems. For this purpose, it would be useful for the 
United States to share technical information 
concerning the construction of hardened missile 
sites and solid missile propellants with its allies. 
6. The equipment of American and allied troops 
with weapons appropriate to tactical nuclear 
warfare, though necessary in order to deter the 
Soviets from resorting to tactical nuclear war, 
should not be treated as a substitute for the 
establishment of adequate non-nuclear forces, 
for two reasons: first, dependence on nuclear 
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weapons, even though tactical, exposes the 
‘battlefield countries’ to great devastation if war 
should occur; and, secondly, such weapons will 
not compensate for the numerical inferiority of 
the troops employing them against forces 
similarly armed. 

Instead, the United States should increase the 
strength of its non-nuclear capabilities and 
maintain adequate levels of dual-purpose forces 
to protect its overseas interests. At the same time, 
it should encourage its allies to give priority to a 
programme of building up non-strategic dual- 
purpose forces that would be able, with 
American support, to deter or stop such attacks 
as the Soviets would dare to launch in view of 
the ceiling on large-scale aggression that the 
threat of American strategic intervention con- 
tinues to provide. 

7. Because space technology offers one of the 
few areas in which the development of a new 
weapons generation may be possible, the 
United States should not permit the Soviet 
Union to outdistance its own achievements in 
this field. The United States should seek as a first 
requirement the development of a powerplant 
with sufficient thrust and reliability to provide a 
range of choice as to the weight and trajectory 
of the instruments that can be launched into 
space. Major space efforts should continue as a 





part of American defence policy, unless at some 
future date it becomes apparent that the 
military implications of space are negligible. 

8. On the assumption that steps will be taken to 
create a workable alternative to US strategic 
deterrence of the less provocative forms of Sino- 
Soviet aggression, the United States should 
pursue a policy aimed at increasing the stability 
of the strategic equation by unilateral action, by 
the encouragement of reciprocal action, and by an 
arms control policy directed at strategic stability. 

In addition to increasing the security of its 
own retaliatory forces, the United States should 
avoid such sources of instability as the deploy- 
ment of highly vulnerable strategic missile 
systems in the territory of nations proximate to 
the Communist bloc. It should continue to 
avoid any reliance on ‘hair trigger’ response 
mechanisms that may be conducive to war by 
accident. Other nations should be encouraged 
to avoid similar sources of instability. 

Arms control policy should not aim for total 
nuclear disarmament which would permit a 
violator to gain supremacy through the sur- 
reptitious production of relatively few weapons. 
Instead, strategic forces should be limited to 
retaliatory systems capable of surviving a first 
strike, though insufficient for employment in a 
first strike. 





We are aware that our country is ringed with foreign military bases. This is why we locate our rockets in such a 
way as to ensure a double and even treble margin of safety. We have a vast territory and we are able to disperse 
our rockets and camouflage them well. We are developing such a system that if some means of retaliation were 
knocked out, we could always fall back on others and strike the enemy reserve installations . . . 


From a report by Mr. Khrushchev to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR January 14-15, 1960. 
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W: ARE NOw entering the fifteenth year of 
the nuclear era. Yet we are increasingly 
aware that we have a great deal to learn about 
the possible effects of a nuclear war. We have 
even more to learn about conducting inter- 
national relations in a world in which force tends 
to be increasingly more dangerous to use and 
therefore increasingly less usable. Moreover, the 
basic foreign and defense policies formulated 
early in the nuclear era badly need review and 
examination. 

Possibly of first importance is the casting of 
doubt on the widely accepted theory that the 
very existence of nuclear weapons creates a 
reliable balance of terror. This theory com- 
monly holds that a thermonuclear war would 
mean certain and automatic annihilation of 
both antagonists, perhaps even the end of 
civilization. This concept of certain ‘mutual 
homicide’ has been comforting to some. It makes 
plausible the widely held conviction that as soon 
as governments are informed of the terrible con- 
sequences of a nuclear war, their leaders will 
realize that there can be no victors and, there- 
fore, no sense to such a war. No sane leader 
would ever start one! According to this view, 
the very violence of nuclear war will deter it. 

The mutual-homicide theory has other com- 


forting aspects. If it be granted that each side 
can utterly destroy the other, then expensive 
preparations to reduce casualties, lessen damage, 
and facilitate post-war recuperation are useless. 
Can we not spare ourselves the financial burden 
of such preparations? Such logic has sometimes 
been carried further, for some have argued that 
modern weapons are so enormously destructive 
that only a few are needed to deter the enemy. 
Thus war can be deterred with much smaller 
forces than in the past; in any case, we certainly 
don’t need larger ones. 

Many proponents of this mutual-annihilation 
view believe that it is important to emphasize 
the horror and impracticability of thermo- 
nuclear war. To do so will show that the need to 
settle our differences by peaceful means is 
urgent. Temptation will be removed from ad- 
venturers. Clearly, to achieve success with such 
a psychological program it is necessary that the 
fears thus generated be mutual and reliable. To 
paraphrase a remark by Jacob Viner: As a 
defense against aggression, fear — like fertilizer — 
must be spread evenly to be effective! 

The mutual-homicide theory can be suc- 
cessful in forestalling an all-out nuclear attack 
only if both sides completely accept it. If only 
the West believes in it (and because of this 
belief drops its guard), the resulting negligence 
can be incredibly dangerous. Even mutual 
belief in the automatic-annihilation theory can 
still lead to trouble; the invitation to blackmail 
of the Munich type is still open. It is easy to see 
that to the extent that the theory may not be 
true — or that the Communists think it isn’t — 
we should not weaken ourselves to the point 
where we court ‘Pearl Harbors’ or ‘Munichs’. 

The mutual-annihilation view is not unique 
to the West. Malenkov introduced it to the 
Soviet Union several years ago, apparently 
arguing in the now-classical fashion that with 
nuclear war entailing the end of civilization, the 
capitalists would not attack; the Soviet Union, 
he said, could afford to reduce investment in 
heavy industry and military products and con- 
centrate on consumer goods. A different view 
seems to have been held by Khrushchev and the 
Soviet military. They agreed that war would be 
horrible, but they argued that this was no 
reason for the Soviet Union to drop its guard: 
given sufficient preparations, only the capitalists 
would be destroyed. With some modifications 
their views seem to have prevailed. 
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War and Deterrence in 1960 


Much depends, therefore, on the validity of 
this notion of the balance of terror. Is it really 
true? Would only an insane man initiate a 
thermonuclear war? Is war, at least of the 
thermonuclear variety, completely obsolete? Or 
are there circumstances in which a nation’s 
leaders might rationally decide that a thermo- 
nuclear war would be the least undesirable of 
the possible alternatives? 

It should be clear that if either the Soviets or 
the Americans ever become careless in the 
operation of their alert forces, it is conceivable 
that a war might start as a result of an accident, 
some miscalculation, or even irresponsible be- 
havior. But the situation seems worse than this, 
for one can conclude that with current tech- 
nology there are plausible circumstances in 
which leaders might decide that war was their 
best alternative. To recognize such possi- 
bilities is certainly not to endorse them. 

To support this assertion about the ‘feasi- 
bility’ of thermonuclear war, it is necessary to 
describe and evaluate the impact of a thermo- 
nuclear war and to describe the kinds of risks 
that might cause decisionmakers to weigh the 
alternatives of going to war and not going to 
war. The various phases to be considered in 
doing this are: 

1. Various phased programs for deterrence 
and defense for the United States, allies, 
and neutrals. 

2. Wartime performance of the total system 

under different pre-attack and attack 

conditions. 
. The acute fallout problems. 
. Survival and patchup. 
. Maintenance of economic momentum. 
. Long-term recuperation. 
. Post-war medical problems. 
. Genetic problems. 

Because many are particularly concerned over 

the last three items, we will start with them. 


On MoS 


Genetic Effects of Thermonuclear War 


Many biologists and geneticists are worried 
about the genetic effects of even the peace- 
time testing of nuclear weapons, and some imply 
that the future of the human race is being 
jeopardized by exploding a few bombs in the 
Pacific Ocean or the Soviet Arctic. One must 
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grant that a lot of bombs exploded inside a 
country would be far more dangerous than a 
few exploded farther away. But would it be 
cataclysmic? 

Calculations in this field are inherently un- 
certain, and experimental evidence is insufficient 
to be conclusive about some important effects. 
One study indicates that if, in a country that was 
hit by hundreds of bombs, the survivors of the 
attack took modest precautions they might 
average about 200 or 300 roentgens of radia- 
tion to their reproductive organs before age 
thirty. This is an enormous amount of radia- 
tion — one or two thousand times as much as 
people in the United States would receive as 
a by-product of the test program. It is fifty to a 
hundred times as much as they would normally 
get from natural sources, It is a large and 
frightening dose. It would result in much 
damage, but there is no evidence that it would 
be annihilating. 

If present beliefs are correct, the most serious 
genetic effect of this amount of radiation would 
be to raise by 25 per cent the number of 
children born seriously defective; that is, the 
rate would increase from the current 4 per cent 
of the total to a new level of 5 per cent. This is a 
high penalty to pay for a war, and more horrible 
still, one might have to continue to pay a 
similar though smaller price for twenty or thirty 
or forty generations. But it is still far from 
annihilation. This particular aspect of a war 
can be looked on as an intensification and 
amplification of the kinds of burdens we already 
bear in peacetime. Whether this extra horror of 
war will deter a nation from going to war 
depends on the pressures under which it labors 
and the alternatives it has. 


Medical Problems 


There are medical problems other than the 
genetic ones: the bone cancers and leukemias 
that might be caused by strontium-go and the 
other life-shortening effects of the internal and 
external radiation from fission products. Here 
again, analysis indicates that while the prob- 
lems are horrible, they may well be within. the 
range to which we are accustomed. For ex- 
ample, it is possible - as some scientists have 
claimed — that as a result of testing a large-yield 
bomb, unknown thousands of people will get 
bone cancer or leukemia. The true extent (or 





whether the claim is true at all) is simply not 
known. In any case, acceptance of this concept 
leads many to think that if a few bombs in the 
distant Pacific or Arctic could cause this much 
trouble, a larger number of bombs closer to 
home would be totally catastrophic. Some 
military experts even assert that the so-called 
backlash fallout from the attacker’s own bombs 
will be an automatic deterrent. Would that 
the problem of deterrence could be solved so 
easily ! 

The situation devolves to this: Even if it were 
true that every time a megaton explodes a 
thousand people die prematurely from the 
effects of the world-wide fallout — which would 
mean that testing a single 1o-MT bomb in the 
Pacific would kill 10,000 people — this does not 
necessarily mean that the backlash from war 
would deter a determined decision-maker. 
Assume, for example, that the Soviets dropped 
5,000 MT on the United States (a fairly large 
attack). This would mean that world-wide, 
5 million people would die just as a result of the 
backlash. Less than half a million of these 
deaths would occur in the Soviet Union, how- 
ever, and even those half million deaths would 
be spread over fifty years or so. The impact of 
these deaths would be less significant than, say, 
that of the annual number of deaths due to 
automobile accidents in the United States. So 
far as the object of the attack — the United 
State — is concerned, the effect of the fallout 
would be much more serious, but it might not 
be a total catastrophe. More and closer bombs 
cause more trouble than fewer and more distant 
ones — but not necessarily that much more. If 
the country is hit as hard as is assumed, but 
people take advantage of the moderate pro- 
tection that is available in existing buildings and 
take other simple measures (that is, do things 
that the Russians today seem to be doing or 
thinking of doing), both the long- and short- 
term effects of fallout are mitigated. With such 
preparations and some advance warning (the 
more preparation, the less need for warning) 
most people can survive the short-term fallout effects 
even though the long-term effects are less avoidable. 
The war might shorten by one or two years the 
life expectancy of those who were lucky or 
protected, and by five or ten years the life 
expectancy of those survivors who were not so 
lucky or well protected, In any case, life would 
go on, 


Economic Recuperation 


Economic recuperation also looks more feasible 
than is generally supposed. Most people — lay- 
men and some experts — looking at the highly 
integrated character of a modern economy, 
argue that a nation is like a body: destroy the 
heart or other vital organs, and even though a 
few cells may linger briefly, the body dies. 

This view is questionable. Suppose the United 
States or the Soviet Union were to be divided 
into two countries — an A country with the 
largest 50 to 100 cities, and a B country, the 
remainder. The A country cannot survive with- 
out the B country; but the B country, so far as 
we can see, can survive without the A country. 
Moreover, we estimate that B has the resources 
and skills needed to rebuild A in, say ten years. 
In other words, a country should not be con- 
sidered analogous to a body with vital irreplace- 
able organs, but rather should be considered as 
two semi-independent pieces that trade with 
each other. 

To continue the point, in most parts of the 
country it seems to be possible, by using existing 
construction and otherwise improvising fall- 
out protection, to prepare the B country to 
receive evacuees from the A country and protect 
them in a reasonably satisfactory manner. If 
preparations have been made, then for most of 
the year fallout protection could be improvised 
on only a few days’ or hours’ notice. In the 
wintertime both the United States and the 
Soviet Union might need more time or better 
preparation. 

Russian Civil Defense manuals (dated 1958) 
indicate that the Soviets are making such pre- 
parations. In addition, the Russians claim to 
have given every adult in Russia between 20 and 
40 hours of instruction in civil defense, followed 
by a compulsory examination. Perhaps most 
important of all, their program seems to include 
preparations for evacuation to improvised fall- 
out protection. How effective would such an 
evacuation be? 

About 50 million Russians live in the 135 
largest Soviet cities. If they evacuated, say, 80 
per cent of these 50 million to their B country 
and left the remainder to operate the cities, all 
essential functions could be maintained while 
exposing only about 10 million citizens. Also, 
having evacuated most of the urban population, 
it would be comparatively easy to evacuate those 
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remaining. So long as our 1cBM force is small, 
the Soviets wouldn’t even have to execute the 
evacuation before they launched an attack, since 
they would have time to do so before our 
retaliatory force reached the majority of their 
cities. 

Under these circumstances, if the Russians 
should strike first and were reasonably success- 
ful, our retaliation attack would not kill more 
than 5 or 10 million Russians and probably con- 
siderably fewer — unless things went incredibly 
badly for them. Thus they might lose only a 
fraction as many people as they lost in World 
War II. 

In a particularly tense situation the Soviets 
could deliberately evacuate their A country in 
order to put pressure on us. Such an evacuation 
would make it credible that they might go to 
war unless we backed down. While this would 
give us a sort of warning, we might not act on it. 
We might refuse resolutely to be ‘bluffed’. 
Unless we were willing to accept a Soviet re- 
taliatory blow, the only practicable counter- 
action that we might have might be to back 
down or to put our Strategic Air Command on 
alert and hope that this action would be enough 
to deter them. The other possibility — to assume 
that they didn’t mean what they seemed to 
mean — might be too risky. If we wished to be in 
a good bargaining position we would probably 
have to evacuate our own cities. (We have made 
almost no realistic preparations for such a step.) 

Evacuation-type maneuvers are risky because 
they may touch off an attack by the other side. 
But so far as the Soviets are concerned the 
probability of such an attack by us is small 
particularly because we have made negligible 
preparations to ward off, survive, and recover 
from even a ‘small’ Soviet retaliatory strike. 
They might be willing to accept the risk of 
attack. They would then be in a relatively good 
position to go to war if we didn’t attack or back 
down. This means that the Soviets could start 
such a war in any circumstances in which 
Khrushchev finds the risks of not going to war 
larger than those of going to war. 

Consider the bloody suppression of the 
Hungarian revolution by the Soviets. Much 
pressure was applied for the United States to 
intervene. We didn’t. In fact, there are reports 
that we did exactly the opposite, broadcasting 
to the Poles and the East Germans not to rock 
the boat since no American aid was on the way. 
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Assume that we.had acceded to intervention 
pressure on that occasion. The Russians would 
then have been faced with three fairly serious 
choices : 

1. They could do nothing. This could mean an 
almost automatic Polish and East German 
revolt. Such a revolt would mean serious 
political repercussions within Russia. 

2. They could fight a limited action. But that 
would bring its own risks. The satellites might 
still revolt. In addition, if we fought a limited 
action with conventional high-explosive weapons, 
we might lose just by sheer weight of numbers. 
If we went to atomic weapons, it is doubtful that 
we would win and even more doubtful that the 
war would stay limited. The Soviets might 
easily believe that we were quite capable of 
suddenly expanding the scope of the war with a 
surprise attack against their strategic forces. 

3. The third possibility might appear safer to 
the Soviets. Rather than wait for the satellites 
to revolt or for the limited war to erupt into a 
general war at a time chosen by the Americans, 
they might decide to hit us right away. They 
could argue that this guaranteed them the all- 
important first strike, at least if they hurried. 

It is possible that a situation as potentially 
dangerous as the Hungarian revolt could arise 
again. We could get deeply, if involuntarily, 
involved. Consider, for example, an East 
German revolt in which a re-armed West 
Germany felt obligated to intervene, or an all- 
out US—Chinese war. If either of these events 
happen, our retaliatory capability must be so 
good that even if the Soviets evacute their cities 
they will feel that a strike by them would be 
more risky than accepting whatever alternative 
seems to be in store. While I do not have space 
to discuss the difficulties of achieving this 
capability in the 1960-70 period, it is harder to 
accomplish than many suppose. 


Damage versus Commitments 


Even if one accepts the balance-of-terror theory 
and we don’t have to worry about a deliberate 
Soviet attack on the United States, we are still 
faced with important strategic problems. In 
1914 and 1939 it was the British who declared 
war, not the Germans. Such a circumstance 
might arise again; but if the balance of terror 
were reliable, then we would be as likely to be 
deterred from striking the Soviets as they would 





be from striking us, and it would be doubtful 
that the United States would resort to an all-out 
attack on the Soviets, even to correct or avenge, 
for example, a major Soviet aggression limited 
to Europe. 

That this now is plausible can be seen by 
Christian Herter’s response on the occasion of 
the hearings on his nomination: “I cannot con- 
ceive of any President involving us in an all-out 
nuclear war unless the facts showed clearly we 
are in danger of all-out devastation ourselves, 
or that actual moves have been made toward devastating 
ourselves.” 

A thermonuclear balance of terror is equiva- 
lent to signing a non-aggression treaty that 
neither the Soviets nor the Americans will 
initiate an all-out attack — no matter how pro- 
voking the other side may become. Sometimes 
people do not understand the full implications 
of this figurative non-aggression treaty. Let me 
illustrate what it can mean if we accept ab- 
solutely the notion that there is no provocation 
that would cause us to strike the Soviets other 
than an immediately impending or an actual 
Soviet attack on the United States. Imagine that 
the Soviets have taken a very drastic action. I 
don’t care how extreme or shocking you 
imagine it to be. Suppose, for example, that they 
have dropped bombs on London, Berlin, Rome, 
Paris, and Bonn but have made no detectable 
preparations for attacking the United States, 
and that our retaliatory force looks good enough 
to deter them from such an attack. Suppose also 
that there is a device that restrains the President 
of the United States from acting for about 24 
hours. The President would presumably call 
together his advisers during this time. Most of 
these advisers would probably urge strongly 
that the United States fulfill its obligation and 
strike the Soviets. (After all, you have to draw a 
line somewhere, and the Soviets have ob- 
viously more than crossed this line.) Now let us 
further suppose that the President is also told by 
his advisers that even though we will kill almost 
every Russian if we strike the Soviets, we will 
not be able to destroy all of the Soviet strategic 
forces, and that these surviving Soviet forces 
will (by radiation, or strontium—go, or some- 
thing) kill every American in their retaliatory 
blow. 

I find it difficult to believe that under these 
circumstances any President of the United 
States would initiate a thermonuclear war by 


retaliating against the Soviets with the Stra- 
tegic Air Command. There is no objective of 
public policy that would justify ending life for 
everyone. It should be clear that we would not 
restore Europe by our retaliation ; we could only 
succeed in further destroying it, either as a by- 
product of our actions or because the Soviets 
would destroy Europe as well as the United 
States. 

There were two important caveats in the 
situation described : the President would have 24 
hours to think about his response, and 177 
million Americans would be killed. Let us 
consider the latter first. If 177 million dead is 
too high a price to pay for punishing the Soviets 
for their original aggression, how many Ameri- 
can dead would we accept as the cost of our 
retaliation? I have discussed this question with 
many Americans, and after about 15 minutes 
of discussion their estimates of an acceptable 
price generally fall between 10 and 60 million. 
(Their temporary first reaction, incidentally, 
usually is that the United States would never be 
deterred from living up to its obligations by fear 
of a Soviet counterblow, an attitude that in- 
variably disappears after some minutes of re- 
flection.) The way one seems to arrive at the 
60 million figure is rather interesting. One takes 
about one-third of a country’s population, or 
just a little less than half. No American that I 
have spoken to who was at all serious about the 
matter believed that US retaliation would be 
justified —- no matter what our commitments 
were — if more than half of our population would 
be killed. 

The 24-hour delay is a more subtle device. It 
is the equivalent of asking: Can the Soviets 
force the President to act in cold blood, rather 
than in the immediate anger of the moment? 
The answer depends not only on the time he has 
to ponder the effects that would accrue from his 
actions, but also on how deeply and seriously 
the President and his advisers had thought about 
the problem in advance. This latter, in turn, 
could depend on whether there had been any 
tense situations or crises that forced the President 
and the people to face the concept that war is 
something that can happen, rather than some- 
thing that is reliably deterred by some de- 
claratory policy that is never acted on. (The 
effects of the war are usually considered ir- 
relevant to the declaratory policy, since it is 
assumed that the policy will deter the war.) 
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I have discussed with many Europeans the 
question of how many casualties Americans 
would be willing to envisage and still live up to 
their obligations. Their estimates, perhaps not 
surprisingly, range much lower than the esti- 
mates of Americans — that is, roughly 2 to 20 
million. In fact, one distinguished European 
expert thought that the United States would be 
deterred from retaliating with sac against a 
major Soviet aggression in Europe by a Soviet 
threat to destroy 5 or 10 empty US cities. 

Will the Soviets find the threat of US retalia- 
tion credible? I have not asked any Soviet 
citizen, so I lack the advantage of any intro- 
spection. But we do know a great deal about 
Soviet decision makers; in particular, we know 
that they strongly emphasize that decision 
makers should be able to control their emotions. 
They probably would assume that we feel the 
same way. The Soviets do not believe in cutting 
off their noses to spite their faces. They write 
and seem to believe that one should not be 
provoked into self-destructive behavior. Thus it 
is hard for me to visualize the Soviets’ believing 
that the United States would willingly com- 
mit suicide. In fact, I would conjecture that they 
would feel fairly certain about this matter. They 
could still be wrong. In the United States, 
there is no tradition of controlling one’s emo- 
tions. We have tended to emphasize the op- 
posite notion (‘Give me liberty or give me 
death !’) and if the Soviets are cautious they will 
realize this. However, if the Soviets were to test 
our resolve by instigating a series of crises, they 
could probably find out experimentally, with- 
out running excessive risks, how much provoca- 
tion we would take. No matter what our 
previously declared policy was, our actual 
policy and the possibilities would then be 
verified by the Soviets. Most important of all in 
the war of nerves, it is difficult to believe that 
the Europeans would have faith in our ad- 
herence to declared policy if it were strained ; 
basically, the problem is to convince the 
Europeans if we wish to prevent appeasement 
as well as destruction. 

Published unclassified estimates of the casual- 
ties that the United States would suffer in a 
nuclear war generally run from 50 to 60 million. 
If these estimates are relevant (which is doubt- 
ful, since they generally assume a Soviet 
surprise attack on an unalert United States), 
then we are already deterred from living up to 
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our alliance obligations. If they are not relevant, 
then we ought to make relevant estimates for 
now and the future. 

The critical point is whether the Soviets and 
the Europeans believe that we can keep our 
casualties to a level we would find acceptable, 
whatever that level may be. In such an eventu- 
ality the Soviets would be deterred from very 
provocative acts such as a ground attack on 
Europe, Hitler-type blackmail threats, or even 
evacuating their cities and presenting us with an 
ultimatum. But if they do not believe that we 
can keep casualties to a level we would find 
acceptable, the Soviets may feel safe in under- 
taking these extremely provocative adventures. 
Or at least the Europeans may believe that the 
Soviets will feel safe, and this in itself creates an 
extremely dangerous situation for pressure and 
blackmail. 


Three Kinds of Deterrence 


It is important to distinguish between three 
types of deterrence: 

Type 1 Deterrence (which the British call 
‘passive deterrence’ on the plausible, but pos- 
sibly incorrect, assumption that it requires no 
act of will to respond to a violation) is the deter- 
rence of a direct attack. It is widely believed that 
if the United States were directly attacked, its 
response would be automatic and unthinking. 

Type 2 Deterrence (which the British have 
called ‘active deterrence’ because is clearly takes 
an act of will to initiate) is defined as using 
strategic threats to deter an enemy from engag- 
ing in very provocative acts other than a direct 
attack on the United States itself. 

Type 3 Deterrence might be called ‘tit-for- 
tat deterrence’. It refers to those acts that are 
deterred because the potential aggressor is 
afraid that the defender or others will then take 
limited actions, military or non-military, that 
will make the aggression unprofitable. These 
three types of deterrence will be discussed in 
turn at length. 


Type 1 Deterrence (Deterrence against a Direct Attack) 


Most experts today argue that we must make 
this particular type of deterrence work, that we 
simply cannot face the possibility of a failure. 
Never have the stakes on success or failure of 
prevention been so high. Although the extreme 
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view that deterrence is everything and that 
alleviation is hopeless is questionable, clearly 
Type 1 Deterrence must have first priority. 

In spite of the many words lavished on Type 1 
Deterrence, most discussions of the conditions 
needed for such deterrence tend to be un- 
realistic. Typically, discussions of the capability 
of the United States to deter a direct attack 
compare the pre-attack inventory of our forces 
with the pre-attack inventory of the Russian 
forces — that is, the number of planes, missiles, 
army divisions, and submarines of the two 
countries are directly compared. This is a World 
War I and World War II approach. 

The really essential numbers, however, are 
estimates of the damage that the retaliatory 
forces can inflict after being hit. Evaluation 
must take into account that the Russians could 
strike at a time and with tactics of their choosing. 
We strike back with a damaged and perhaps unco- 
ordinated force, which must conduct its operations 
in the post-attack environment. The Soviets may 
use blackmail threats to intimidate our response. 
The Russian defense is completely alerted. If the 
strike has been preceded by a tense period, their 
active defense forces have been augmented and 
their cities have been at least partially evacuated. 
Any of the emphasized words can be very 
important, but almost all of them are ignored in 
most discussions of Type 1 Deterrence. 

The first step in this calculation — analysis of 
the effects of the Russian strike on US retalia- 
tory ability — depends critically on the enemy’s 
tactics and capabilities. The question of warning 
is generally uppermost. Analyses of the effect of 
the enemy’s first strike often neglect the most 
important part of the problem by assuming that 
warning will be effective and that our forces get 
off the ground and are sent on their way to their 
targets. Actually, without effective warning, 
attrition on the ground can be much more im- 
portant than attrition. in the air. The enemy 
may not only use tactics that limit our warning, 
but he may do other things to counter our 
defensive measures. He may, for example, inter- 
fere with command and control arrangements. 
Thus it is important in evaluating enemy 
capabilities to look not only at the tactics that 
past history and standard assumptions lead us 
to expect, but also at any other tactics that a 
clever enemy might use. That is, we should not 
always assume what Albert Wohlstetter has 
called ‘US preferred attacks’ in estimating the 


performance of our system. We should also look 
at ‘SU preferred attacks’ — because a sensible 
Soviet planner may prefer them! 

The enemy, by choosing the timing of an 
attack, has several factors in his favor. He can 
select a time calculated to force our manned- 
bomber force to retaliate in the daytime, when 
his day fighters and his air-defense systems will 
be much more effective. In addition, he can 
choose the season so that his post-war agricul- 
tural problems and fallout-protection problems 
will be less difficult. 

The second part of the calculation — conse- 
quences of the lack of co-ordination of the sur- 
viving US forces — depends greatly on our 
tactics and the flexibility of our plans. If, for 
example, our offensive force is assigned a large 
target system so that it is spread thinly, and if 
because of a large or successful Russian attack 
the Russians have succeeded in destroying much 
of our force, many important Russian targets 
would go unattacked. If, on the other hand, to 
avoid this we double or triple the assignment to 
important targets, we might over-destroy many 
targets, especially if the Soviets had not struck 
us successfully. For this and other reasons, it 
would be wise to evaluate the damage and then 
re-target the surviving forces. Whether this can 
be done depends critically on the timing of the 
attack, the nature of the targeting process, and 
our post-attack capability for evaluation, com- 
mand and control. 

Our attack may also be degraded because of 
problems of grouping, timing, and re-fuelling; 
in some instances our manned bombers might 
be forced to infiltrate in small groups into 
Soviet air territory and lose the advantage of 
saturation of the Soviet defenses. Whether or 
not this would be disastrous depends a great deal 
on the quality of the Russian air-defense 
system, especially on whether it has any holes 
we can exploit, and the kind and number of 
penetration aids we use. This aspect is com- 
plicated and classified. 

Another point that may be of great im- 
portance is that modern nuclear weapons are so 
powerful that even if they don’t destroy their 
target, they may change the environment so as 
to cause the retaliating weapon system to be in- 
operable. The various effects of nuclear weapons 
include blast, thermal radiation, ground shock, 
debris, dust, and ionizing radiation —any of which 
may affect people, equipment, propagation 
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of electromagnetic signals, etc. One might say 
that the problem of operating in a post-attack en- 
vironment after training in the peace-time environ- 
ment is similar to training at the equator and then 
moving a major but incomplete part (that is, a 
damaged system) to the arctic and expecting this 
incomplete system to work efficiently the first time it 
is tried. This is particularly implausible if, as is often 
true, the intact system is barely operable at the 
equator (that is, in peace-time). 

In addition to attacking the system, the enemy may 
attempt to attack our resolve. Imagine, for example, 
that we had a pure Polaris system invulnerable to an 
all-out simultaneous enemy attack (invulnerable by 
assumption and not by analysis) and the enemy 
started to destroy our submarines one at a time at sea. 
Suppose an American President were tcld that if we 
started an all-out war in retaliation, the Soviets could 
and would destroy every American because of limita- 
tions in our offense and our active and passive 
defenses. Now if the President has a chance to think 
about the problem, he simply cannot initiate this kind 
of war even with such provocation. Against even 
stronger strategic postures there will still be oppor- 
tunities for using post-attack coercion. In some cases 
it will cost the Soviets nothing to use tactics combined 
with threats which, if they work, will greatly alleviate 
their military problems; if they do not work, the 
situation will be almost unchanged anyway. I do not 
have the space here to discuss the timing, control, 
communication, and persuasion problems involved in 
making different kinds of post-attack coercion feasible, 
but they do not look insurmountable. 

One of the most important and yet the most 
neglected elements of the retaliatory calculation is the 
effect of the Russian civil-defense measures. The 
Russians are seldom credited with even modest pre- 
paredness in civil defense. Analysts sometimes go so 
far as to assume that peace-time civilian activities 
will continue on a business-as-usual basis, hours after 
Russian missiles or planes have been dispatched. The 
analysts may then proceed to worry about conven- 
tional day-night variations in population. This is not 
only ridiculous, it is also symptomatic of the lack of 
realism and the prevalent tendency towards under- 
estimating the enemy. 

A much more reasonable alternative that would 
apply in many situations — that the Russians might at 
some point evacuate their city population to places 
affording existing or improvisable fallout protection — 
is almost never realistically examined. If they should 
do this, the vulnerability of the Russian population 
would be dramatically reduced. 

The Soviets also know that they can take an 
enormous amount of economic damage and be set 
back only a few years in their development. Not only 
did they do something like this after World War II, 
but what is even more impressive, they fought a war 
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after the Germans had destroyed most of their existing 
military power and occupied an area that contained 
about 40 per cent of the pre-war Soviet population — 
the most industrialized 40 per cent. According to 
Soviet estimates, by the time the war ended they had 
lost about one-third of their wealth — almost the 
proportion we would lose if we lost all of the A 
country. The Soviets rebuilt the destroyed wealth in 
about six years. 

The difficulties of Type 1 Deterrence arise mainly 
from the fact that the deterring nation must strike 
second, These difficulties are compounded by the 
rapidity with which the technology of war changes 
and the special difficulty the defender has in reacting 
quickly and adequately to changes in the offense. 
The so-called missile gap illustrates the problem. The 
Russians announced in August 1957, that they had 
tested an 1cBM. Evidence of their technical ability to 
do this was furnished by Sputnik I, sent aloft in 
October of that year. Early in 1959 Khrushchev 
boasted that the Soviet Union had intercontinental 
rockets in serial production. We have little reason to 
believe that they won’t have appreciable numbers of 
operational 1cBM’s about three years after their suc- 
cessful test - which would be in August 1960. 

Suppose that in 1957 and 1958 we had refused to 
react to this ‘hypothetical’ threat, so that when the 
autumn of 1960 appeared we had not completed the 
needed modifications to our defenses to accom- 
modate this development. What kind of risk would we 
have run? 

I will assume (on the basis of newspaper reports 
and Congressional testimony) that we had approxi- 
mately 25 unalert sac home bases in 1957. In accord- 
ance with the proposed hypothesis of doing nothing, 
I will (incorrectly) assume that we still have 25 bases 
in 1960. The number of missiles that the Russians 
would need in order, hypothetically, to destroy these 
25 sAc bases depends on their technology. Assume 
that their missile has a probability of one in two of 
successfully completing its countdown and destroying 
the sac base at which it is launched. What would we 
have risked? Simple calculation indicates that our 
risk would have been substantial. For example, if the 
Russians had 125 missiles, then even if their firing 
time were spread out over an hour or so, it would still 
be possible for Mr Khrushchev’s aides to push 125 
buttons and expect that there would be a better than 
even chance that they would destroy all of the 
aircraft on the ground at sac home bases, about one 
chance in three that only one such base would 
survive, and a very small probability that two or more 
bases would survive. The Soviets could well believe 
that their air defense would easily handle any attacks 
launched by aircraft from one or two bases. If they are 
prepared to accept the risk involved in facing an 
attack from, say, four or five bases, then they need 
only about 75 missiles, each with a single-shot 
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probability of one-half; if they had 150 missiles, the 
single-shot probability could be as low as one-third 
and still be satisfactory to a Soviet planner willing to 
accept retaliation from four or five surviving bases. 

This kind of missile attack is much more calculable 
than almost any other other kind of attack. It is so 
calculable that many people believe that the results 
of such an attack can be predicted just by applying 
well-known principles of engineering and physics. It 
looks so calculable that even a cautious Soviet planner 
might believe that he could rely on the correctness of 
his estimates; thus he might find it the path of 
caution to attack while the opportunity was still 
available. 


Limits of Prediction 


Actually, even with tested missiles, results of attacks 
are not really mathematically predictable. The 
probability of extreme variations in performance, the 
upper and lower limits, cannot be calculated ac- 
curately. But laymen or narrow professionals persist 
in regarding the matter as a simple probiem in 
engineering and physics. Therefore, unless sophisti- 
cated objections on the possibilities of intelligence 
leaks, firing discipline, reliability of the basic data, 
field degradation, etc., are raised, even an inarticu- 
late Russian general could probably force the fol- 
lowing conclusions on a group of hostile, skeptical, 
and busy civilians, whether they wanted to believe 
them or not: That in this hypothetical case (where 
the Russians had 125 missiles, each with a single-shot 
probability of one-half), if they were to push these 
125 buttons and also launch a supplementary co- 
ordinated attack with 1RBM’s and tactical bombers 
on US and allied overseas bases, there would be a 
reasonable chance that the Soviet Union would get 
away scot free; that there would be a good chance 
that they would suffer very little damage; and that 
there would be no chance at all that they would suffer 
as much damage as they suffered in World War II. 

Let us consider some of the caveats that this 
Russian general would have to concede if somebody 
raised them, and try to judge how serious Khrushchev 
or the Presidium would find them. 

The first is that there be no intelligence leak. Given 
the small number of missiles involved and the tight 
security in the Russian empire, this might look like a 
reasonably safe assumption. But whether the Russians 
would be willing to rely on our lack of intelligence is 
very hard to say. The Russians might think it possible 
for us to have a very senior spy or, even more worri- 
some, for them to have a defector — possibly in the 
Presidium itself. 

The second caveat concerns firing discipline, that 
is, that nobody fires either prematurely or too late. If 
we work on our original assumption that the US 
posture remains unchanged since 1957, when alerts 


were measured in hours or so, this is not a rigid re- 
quirement. However, if we give ourselves credit for a 
15-minute alert, this would mean that the Russian 
missile is so reliable that when they press the buttons 
the majority of the missiles are actually ready to be 
fired. If the Russian missiles have a ‘hold’ capability — 
that is, if they can be ready some minutes or hours 
early and then maintain this ready position, this may 
net be a difficult requirement, although it could 
decrease the effective reliability. (We are defining a 
missile’s reliability here as including the probability 
that it takes off within a few minutes of the assigned 
firing time. Given that the Soviet missiles have a 
‘hold’ capability, this may not be a much smaller 
number than if we define reliability as the probability 
that the missile takes off within a few hours of the 
assigned firing time.) A small reduction in reliability 
would simply mean that the Russians would need a 
few more 1cBM’s. A large reduction would most 
likely put the Soviets out of business. 

There is an interesting interaction between firing 
discipline and measures designed to reduce the pos- 
sibility of intelligence leaks. If the Soviets trained with 
very realistic exercises so that even the people in- 
volved in the exercises could not distinguish until the 
last minute the exercise from the real thing, then such 
exercises could be used to disguise preparations for 
attack. But there would be a tendency for somebody 
to fire prematurely, perhaps causing an accidental 
war. If, on the contrary, the Soviets try to prevent 
this breach of firing discipline by the use of severe 
threats and indoctrination so that nobody will fire 
prematurely, then they run the opposite risk that 
people will refuse to believe the order when it comes, 
unless alerted ahead of time. 

The third caveat is that they must have accurate 
intelligence about the US military posture. Given 
US security practices currently in vogue about the 
position and use of our sAc bases and the ease with 
which information could be obtained about last 
minute changes, this also could look feasible. Probably 
the only requirement is to try to get the information. 

Much more important, they need accurate data 
about themselves — the yield, accuracy, and re- 
liability of their 1cBM’s, for example. While it is sur- 
prisingly hard to get reliable estimates of these 
quantities, only very sophisicated people will know 
this. If the Soviets have some extra margin of per- 
formance for insurance — that is, if they have a much 
better technological capability than they need — then 
they do not require extremely accurate estimates of 
this capability. On the other hand, if their equipment 
is just marginally satisfactory, then even though they 
have an adequate capability they are unlikely to 
know this. 

Last and most important is the question of field 
degradation. Let us go back to our Russian general’s 
persuasion problem. It is perfectly possible, for 
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example, for this general to take the members of the 
Presidium out to the range and show them, say 5 or 
10 1cBM’s lined up, and ask them to select one and 
make a cross on a map. The range personnel could 
proceed to fire that tcp and hit near enough to the 
cross to make the general’s point. Or even more con- 
vincingly, they might fire all 5 or 10 1cBM’s at once. 

This would be an impressive demonstration, but a 
question arises. What happens when the missiles are 
operated in the field by regular military personnel? 
While the Russians have a tradition of at least initial 
imcompetency (for example, in the Crimean, 
Japanese, and Finnish wars, as well as in World 
Wars I and II), they have, since World War II, 
emphasized reliability of equipment, sometimes at the 
cost of other performance. One would assume that if 
they could obtain accuracy and yield at all, they could 
obtain it reliably. Nevertheless the worry might re- 
main : How far off from range performance will we be? 

It should also be noted that so long as our strategic 
bases are soft, missile attacks present the Russians 
with possibilities for the use of a post-attack black- 
mail strategy almost as extreme as the one mentioned 
previously. If the Russians concentrate their attack 
solely against strategic bases and airburst their 
weapons (which is the most efficient way to use a 
weapon against a soft target), there will be no local 
fallout effects. Then unless one of the weapons goes 
astray and hits a major city, deaths would be limited 
to a few million Americans as the result of blast and 
thermal effects. The Soviets could then point out 
(unless we had appreciable levels of air offense, air 
defense, and civil defense surviving) that they could 
totally destroy our country (while we could only hurt 
them), and do we really want to pick this moment to 
initiate the use of nuclear weapons against open cities? 

While it would take a moderately reckless Soviet 
decision-maker to press the 125 1cBM buttons even if 
the assumptions were as favorable as originally 
hypothesized, it would be even more reckless for the 
United States to rely on extreme Soviet caution and 
responsibility as a defense. In any case, our Type 1 
Deterrence can be strained, and in some moderately 
plausible situations even a cautious Soviet govern- 
ment might prefer pressing buttons if the odds were 
so much in its favor. The mere recognition by US 
and European decision-makers of the possibility of 
such an attack could dominate or distort all inter- 
national relations. 

The actual situation differs from this hypothetical 
one. As our newspapers report, we have taken many 
measures to alleviate this problem. It would not be 
appropriate to discuss here how adequate these 
measures are and the risks we may or may not be 
running. The measures we have adopted may or may 
not give us an adequate factor of safety. In any case it 
it necessary to react rapidly to changes in the enemy’s 
posture. 
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The need for quick reaction to even ‘hypothetical’ 
changes in the enemy’s posture is likely to be true for 
the indefinite future, in spite of the popularity of the 
theory that once we get over our current difficulties 
we will have a so-called minimum nuclear deterrent 
force that will solve the Type 1 Deterrence problem. 
Some even maintain that it will solve all strategic 
problems. 

A last point will be made about Type 1 Deterrence. 
When people evaluate the quality of our Type 1 
Deterrence they usually ask if it is sufficiently strong 
to prevent the Soviets from attacking us in cold blood. 
This is probably misleading. As I tried to point out 
when discussing the possible consequences of our 
intervening in Hungary, Type 1 Deterrence can be 
strained. Thus it is probably best to evaluate the 
quality of one’s Type 1 Deterrence by asking how 
much strain it could accept and still be depended on. 
The next topic will indicate that plausible circum- 
stances may arise in which we may wish to indulge in 
acts that will strain our Type 1 Deterrence. 


Type 2 Deterrence (Deterrence of Extreme Provocation) 


A quite different calculation is relevant to a US 
Type 2 Deterrence, although it is still a Soviet cal- 
culation (but this time a Soviet calculation of an 
American calculation). The Soviet planner asks him- 
self: If I make this very provocative move, will the 
Americans strike us? Whether the Soviets then pro- 
ceed with the contemplated provocation will be in- 
fluenced by their estimate of the American calcula- 
tion as to what happens if the tables are reversed. 
That is, what happens if the Americans strike and 
damage the Russian strategic air force, and the 
Russians strike back unco-ordinated in the teeth of an 
alerted United States air defense and possibly against 
an evacuated US population? If this possibility is to 
be credible to the Soviets, it must be because they 
recognize that their own Type 1 Deterrence can fail. 
If Khrushchev is a convinced adherent of the balance- 
of-terror theory and does not believe that his Type 1 
Deterrence can fail, then he may just go ahead with 
the provocation. 

It is important to realize that the operation of 
Type 2 Deterrence will involve the possibility that the 
United States will obtain the first strategic strike or 
some temporizing move, such as evacuation. Many 
people talk about the importance of having adequate 
civil and air defense to back our foreign policy. How- 
ever, calculations made in evaluating the performance 
of a proposed civil and air defense program in- 
variably assume a Russian surprise attack and — to 
make the problem even harder — a surprise attack 
directed mostly against civilians. This is unnecessarily 
pessimistic, for the calculation in which one looks at a 
US first strike in retaliation for a Russian provocation 
is probably more relevant in trying to evaluate the 
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role that the offense and defense play in effecting 
some important aspects of foreign policy. 

Under this assumption, if we have even a moderate 
non-military defense program, its performance is 
likely to look impressive to the Russians and probably 
to most Europeans. For example, the crucial problem 
of obtaining adequate warning will have been greatly 
lessened, at least in the eyes of the Soviets. They are 
also likely to think that we have more freedom than 
we will have. The Soviets may believe that we are 
not worried by the possibility that they will get 
strategic or premature tactical warning. This could 
be true in spite of the fact that in actual practice such 
an attack would probably involve a considerable risk 
that the Soviets would get some warning. Any plan- 
ning would have to be tempered by the sobering 
realization that a disclosure or mistake could bring a 
pre-emptive Russian attack. 

The possibility of augmenting our active and 
passive defense is very important. That is, rather than 
striking the Russians if they do something very 
provocative, we might prefer to evacuate our city 
population to fallout protection, ‘beef up’ our air 
defense and air offense, and then tell the Russians 
that we had put ourselves into a much stronger 
position to initiate hostilities. After we had put our- 
selves in a position in which the Russian retaliatory 
strike would inflict much less than a total catastrophe, 
the Russians would have just three broad classes of 
alternatives : 

1. To initiate some kind of strike. 

2. To prolong the crisis, even though it would then 
be very credible that we would strike if they 
continued to provoke us. 

3. To back down or compromise the crisis satis- 
factorily. 

Hopefully the Soviets would end up preferring the 
third alternative, because our Type 1 Deterrence 
would make the first choice sufficiently unattractive 


and our Type 2 Deterrence would do the same for the 
second, 


Type 3 Deterrence 
(Deterrence of Moderate Provocation) 


The most obvious threat that we could muster under 
Type 3 Deterrence would be the capability to fight a 
limited war of some sort. Because this subject is 
complicated and space is limited, I will not discuss 
this particular Type 3 Deterrence capability — 
although it is important and necessary. Instead, I shall 
consider some of the non-military gambits open to us. 

Insofar as day-to-day activities are concerned, the 
things that seemingly regulate the other man’s 
behavior are non-military. For example, among other 
things, a potential provocation may be deterred by 
any of the following effects or reactions : 

1. Internal reactions or costs 


. Loss of friends or antagonizing of neutrals 
. Creation or strengthening of hostile coalitions 
. Lowering of the reaction threshold of potential 

opponents 

5. Diplomatic or economic retaliation 

6. Moral or ethical inhibitions 

7. An increase in the military capability of the 

potential opponent 

Space permits discussion of only the last subject, 
which is both very important and badly neglected. It 
has become fashionable among the more sober 
military experts to regard mobilization capabilities as 
examples of wishful thinking. And indeed, in the few 
hours or few days of a modern war, large-scale pro- 
duction of military goods will not be possible. 


> OO NK 


Provocation a Spur to Military Capabilities 


What deters the Russians from a series of Koreas and 
Indo-Chinas? It is probably less the fear of a direct 
US attack with its current forces than the probability 
that the United States and her allies would greatly 
increase both their military strength and their 
resolve in response to such crises. The deterrent effect 
of this possibility can be increased by making explicit 
preparations so that we can increase our strength 
very rapidly whenever the other side provokes us. 
For example, in June 1950, the United States was 
engaged in a great debate on whether the defense 
budget should be 14, 15, or 16 billion dollars. Along 
came Korea. Congress quickly authorized 60 billion 


dollars, an increase by a factor of four! 


No matter what successes the Communist cause 
had in Korea, that authorization represents an 
enormous military defeat for the Soviets. However, it 
was almost three years before that authorization was 
fully translated into increased expenditures and cor- 
responding military power. It is very valuable to be 
able to increase our defense expenditures, but this 
ability becomes many times more valuable if author- 
izations can be translated into military strength in a 
year or so. If the Russians know that deterioration in 
international relations will push us into a crash pro- 
gram, they may be much less willing to let inter- 
national relations deteriorate. The problem is: Would 
we have time to put in a useful program? After all, 
the basic military posture (including installations) 
must be of the proper sort if it is to be possible to 
expand it within a year or so to the point where it is 
prepared to fight a war in addition to being able to 
deter one. Our current posture (1960) is probably far 
from optimal for doing this. 

If preparations like these were at least moderately 
expensive and very explicit, the Russians might find it 
credible that we would initiate and carry through such 
a program if they were provocative even, say, on the 
scale of Korea or less. The Russians would then be 
presented with three alternatives: 





1. They could strike the United States before the 
buildup got very far. This might look very un- 
attractive, especially since the buildup would 
almost certainly be accompanied by an in- 
creased alert and other measures to reduce the 
vulnerability of sac. 

2. They could try to match the US program. This 
would be very expensive. 

3. They could accept a position of inferiority. 
This would be serious, since we would now have 
a ‘fight the war’ capability as well as a ‘deter the 
war’ capability. 

In each case the costs and risks of their provocation 
would have increased, and it is likely that the Soviets 
would take these extra costs and risks into account 
before attempting any provocation. If they were not 
deterred, we could launch the crash program. Then 
we would be in a position to correct the results of their 
past provocation or at least to deter them in the future 
. from exploiting these results. . . . 

It is important to understand that we have this 
asset: the ability to spend large sums of money 
rapidly. Let us, for example, assume a new Berlin 
crisis in two or three years. Assume also that the 
United States has done nothing to improve its Type 2 
Deterrence capability, and very little to improve its 
limited-war capability, but it does have a first-rate 
Type 1 Deterrence (one that could punish the 
Soviets if they attacked us, but one that could not 
protect the United States). Under these circumstances 
it would be most improbable that we would initiate 
either a thermonuclear or limited war if the Russians 
gradually put the squeeze on Berlin. Nevertheless, 
State Department negotiators would try in all likeli- 
hood to get the Soviets to back down by threatening 
that we would do something very violent — that we 
would use our military forces. But our negotiators 
would be afraid to spell out our threat, for nothing 
that they could present would be both credible and 
effective. 

Even today the Russians have told us that any talk 
of our maintaining our position in Berlin by force is 
‘bluff’. If we send soldiers, they say they will kill 
them; if we send tanks, they will burn them; if we 
send bombers, they will destroy our cities. The 
Soviets are saying that any at level of violence we 
care to use they can either meet that level on the spot 
or promise such a severe punishment that we will be 
deterred. The Russians also point out that Berlin is a 
chess game, not a poker game, and that everybody 
can see what our capabilities are. 

If the Soviets are right — that our only alternatives 
are violence or defeat - where defeat would be an 
acceptance of some new and unsatisfactory status of 
Berlin, then the Soviets could probably succeed in 
talking us into adopting a face-saving method of los- 
ing Berlin rather than one that would make it clear to 
all that we had suffered a serious defeat. 


In actual fact we do have some very strong cards to 
play, but if we do not know what these cards are, we 
may be tricked out of playing them. If we refused to 
accept a face-saving defeat and the Russians per- 
sisted in rubbing our noses in the dirt, then it would 
be clear to all in NATO that unless we did something 
spectacular to recover the situation, these nations 
could no longer rely on us for any kind of protection. 
Under such circumstances the United States might 
order an attack. It is much more likely that it would 
authorize enormous defense budgets, probably at 
least at the 100-billion-dollars-a-year level. These 
funds would be designed not only to improve our 
current posture but also to buy large limited-war 
forces and such things as civil defense and the corres- 
ponding military forces that would give us a credible 
capability for initiating a war at some appropriate 
level of violence if a humiliating crisis should be 
repeated. There would also be enormous pressure 
under these circumstances on the NATO nations to 
combine into an even tighter alliance and to mobilize 
their resources for their defense also. This would 
mean that as in Korea, even if we lost Berlin in the 
military sense, the Russians would have lost this par- 
ticular campaign. While Berlin is important ethically 
and politically, its loss would not compare to the great- 
ly increased power and resolve on the side of the West. 


Conclusions 


Even if we have acquired the highest-quality Type 1 
Deterrence capability, we must still be able to fight 
and survive wars as long as it is possible to have such 
a capability. This is true not only because it is 
prudent to take out insurance against a war’s occur- 
ring unintentionally, but also because we must be 
able both to stand up to the threat of fighting a war 
and to credibly threaten to initiate one. We must 
make it risky for the enemy to force us into situations 
in which we must choose between fighting and 
appeasing. We must have an ‘alternative to peace’, so 
long as there is no world government and it is tech- 
nologically and economically possible to have such an 
alternative. It is most likely that this ‘alternative to 
peace’ must include a general-war capability as well 
as a limited-war capability. 

Under current programs the United States may ina 
few years find itself unwilling to accept a Soviet 
retaliatory blow, no matter what the provocation. To 
get into such a situation would be equivalent to dis- 
owning our alliance obligations by signing a non- 
aggression treaty with the Soviets — a non-aggression 
treaty with almost 200 million American hostages to 
guarantee performance. Before drifting into such an 
‘alliance’, we should ask ourselves: What does it 
mean to live with this non-aggression treaty? Can we 
prevent it from being ‘signed’? Can we delay its 
‘ratification’? Those who would rely on limited means 
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to control possible Soviet provocations must ask 
themselves the question: What keeps the enemy’s 
counteraction to acceptable limits if there are no 
credible Type 2 Deterrence capabilities? Those who 
think of very limited capabilities or mutual-homicide 
threats either separately or in combination as being 
sufficient to meet our Type 2 Deterrence problems 
are ignoring the dynamics of bargaining and conflict 
situations. When two men or two nations are arguing 
over something that both feel to be of moderate 
importance, it is common for things to get out of 
control, for prestige to become committed, and for 
threats and counterthreats and actions and counter- 
actions to increase in almost limitless intensity — that 
is, unless there are internal or external sanctions to 
set and enforce limits. 

These remarks will distress all who, very properly, 
view the thought of fighting a war with so much 
horror that they feel uneasy at having even a high- 
quality deterrent force, much less a credible capability 
for initiating, fighting, and terminating all kinds of 
wars. While one can sympathize with this attitude, it 
is, I believe, close to being irresponsible. 

The threat of force has long been an important 
regulatory factor in international affairs; one cannot 
remove or greatly weaken this threat without expect- 
ing all kinds of unforeseen changes — not all of them 
necessarily for the better. True, many of the measures 
that preserve our ability to fight and survive wars 
may turn out to be temporary expedients that will not 
solve our long-run security problems, but this does 
not mean they are not important. You cannot reach 
1970 or 1975 if you do not successfully pass through 
1960 and 1965. If we neglect our short-term problems, 
we are bound to run serious risks of a disastrous de- 
terioration in the international situation or in our 
own posture. This, in turn, may make it impossible to 
arrive at a reasonable, stable state. 

In fact, insofar as the balance-of-terror theory is 
correct, if any nation actually is militarily provocative, 
then, no matter what our previous threats have been, 
we must meet that behavior by using limited means 
or simply allow that nation to get away with whatever 
it is trying to do. The aggressor will realize this too 
and gain high confidence from the realization. For 
this reason any attempt to use threats of mutual 
homicide to control an aggressor’s behavior (short of 
trying to deter him from an attack on one’s own 
country) is ill advised. Even if one means that threat 
seriously, it will still not be credible to the enemy or 
ally — particularly if the challenge is in any way 
ambiguous. 

Since it now seems most unlikely that the Soviet 
menace will go away of itself and since we have 
eschewed preventive war as a possibility, we must 
seek the solution to our problems along the path of 
some degree of co-existence or collaboration. To do 
this effectively we must appear extremely competent 


to the Soviet leaders. They must feel that we are 
putting adequate attention and resources into meeting 
our military, political, and economic problems. This 
is not a question of attempting to bargain from 
strength, but one of looking so invulnerable to black- 
mail and aggressive tactics that Soviet leaders will feel 
it is worth while to make agreements and foolish not to. 
We must look much more dangerous as an opponent 
than as a collaborator, even an uneasy collaborator. 

I have the impression that up to about 1956-57 the 
average senior Russian did have an enormous respect 
for US planners and decision-makers - a respect 
which they now (in 1960) have begun to lose. Many 
of their comments on remarks made by some of our 
military and political leaders are contemptuous. In 
the precarious present and in the even more pre- 
carious future it would be well to go to some trouble 
not only to be competent as an antagonist to the 
Russians, but to look competent. 

Ideally, winning the cold war would mean the 
establishment of peaceful, democratic and prosperous 
nations everywhere and the complete elimination of 
all international conflicts of greater significance than 
those that, for example, occasionally plague US- 
British relations. No sober student of the inter- 
national scene visualizes anything of this sort occur- 
ring! Even a more limited objective — the attainment 
of a physical security that is independent of Soviet 
rationality and responsibility — is probably unattain- 
able. There is no acceptable way to protect ourselves 
from a psychotic Soviet decision-maker who launches 
a surprise attack against us without making rational 
calculations. 

But the situation is worse than this. It is most un- 
likely that the world can live with an uncontrolled 
arms race lasting for several decades. It is not that we 
could not match Soviet expenditures ; it is simply that 
as technology advances and as weapons become more 
powerful and more diverse, it is most likely that there 
will have to be at least implicit agreements on their 
use, distribution, and character if we are not to run 
unacceptably high risks of unauthorized or irrespons- 
ible behavior. No matter how antagonistic the Soviets 
feel towards us, they have common interests with us in 
this field. This does not mean that they will not try to 
exploit the common danger to obtain unilateral ad- 
vantages ; it simply means that there is an important 
area for bargaining here, one that we must fully 
exploit. 

As a pre-requisite to exploiting it we must do our 
homework. We must know what we are trying to 
achieve, the kinds of concessions that we can afford to 
give, and the kinds of concessions that we insist on 
getting from the Soviets. All of this will require, 
among other things, much-higher-quality prepara- 
tions for negotiations than have been customary. 

The intellectual quality of discussion could 
probably be improved if criticism were both more 
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discerning and more savage. We should learn to dis- 
tinguish between first-strike and second-strike forces, 
between Type 1 and Type 2 Deterrence, between the 
use of credible and silly threats of retaliation, between 
‘bankruptcy’ and a reduction in standards of living, 
between sober and reliable measures and desperate 
gambles or ‘calculated risks’, between deterrence by 
assumption and deterrence by objectively capable 
systems, etc. 

Aside from the ideological differences and the 
problem of security itself, there do not seem to be any 
other objective quarrels between the United States 
and Russia that justify the risks and costs to which we 
subject each other. The big thing that the Soviet 
Union and the United States have to fear from each 
other is fear itself. (I am making some very op- 
timistic assumptions. One is that the Soviets would 
really be willing to give up any hope of world 
domination to be achieved by the use of military force. 
Another is that they would give up their curious 
notion that the only satisfactory status quo is a situa- 
tion in which the Soviet World increases every year 
and the Free World decreases, and that all kinds of 
subversive and violent activities are part of this peace- 
time status quo. On the other hand, our understand- 
able hope that one day the satellite nations will be 
liberated does not look to the Soviets like a reasonable 
acceptance of status quo.) 

Aside from the caveats given above about Soviet 
and United States expectations and hopes, and the 
problem of security itself, both the Soviet Union and 
the United States are status quo powers. In this respect, 
the situation is quite different from what it was in 
World War I when all the great powers competed in 
trying to carve out empires for themselves, both inside 
and outside Europe. Today a normal increase of two 
or three years in the gross national product of either 
Soviet Russia or the United States is of much greater 
significance both militarily and economically than 
quite sizable additions or subtractions of territory. 
This means that we can both afford to be relaxed 
about changes in our respective ‘spheres of in- 
fluence’. But even if it were conceded that all we have 
to fear is fear, this would not imply that the problem is 
simple or easy, or even that it can be eliminated by 
any kind of arrangements that are practical for the 
next decade or so. It is only to say that there do not 
seem to be any fundamental blocks to making things 
more manageable and safer than the current arrange- 
ment, which is an almost uncontrolled arms race 


ameliorated by some implicit (and vague) agree- 
ments and some unilateral actions. 

Even if we arrive at some arms-control agreements 
that eliminate: the most dangerous aspects of the 
competition, we may still need the threat of force to 
regulate the minor clashes that occur. While many 
people are suggesting various versions of a ‘rule by 
law’ to prevent minor clashes from becoming major 
ones, I am not very hopeful that we can totally 
succeed, Such efforts are to be encouraged — in fact, 
they are indispensable — but they can alleviate the 
problem only to the point where inevitable conflicts 
of interest can be handled, not eliminated. We will 
still need a balance of terror or other military 
sanctions to persuade those who would be tempted to 
use violence to use other machinery instead. If the 
balance is to be stable and not subject to being over- 
turned by minor changes in tactics, posture, tech- 
nological innovation, or cheating on arms-control 
agreements, then initially it will have to be based on a 
massive program. 

However, we must also take seriously the problem 
of alleviating the conflict by arms control and inter- 
national agreement. We do not have unlimited time. 
Our problems are being increased rapidly by many 
things, including the mounting rate of technological 
progress, the ‘revolution of rising expectations’, in- 
creasing nationalism, and an increasing diffusion of 
the newer military technologies. It is possible that 
there may be some invention, discovery, or crisis that 
simply cannot be handled even momentarily in our 
present international society. Progress is so fast, the 
problems are so unprecedented, and the lead-times 
for cultural assimilation are so long that it is difficult 
to believe that muddling through will work. We will 
need much better mechanisms than we have had for 
forward thinking, for imaginative research into 
problems of strategy and foreign policy, and for 
anticipating future developments and planning to 
meet them. 

These mechanisms can be made available. The 
tools actually or potentially available to the analyst, 
planner, and decision-maker, both organizational and 
technical, are many times better than anything we 
have had before. It is just barely possible that with 
determined efforts by large numbers of responsible 
people we can achieve enough to make a significant 
difference. The survival of our civilization may 
depend on this effort’s being made. Let us hope that 
it can be. 





It is possible to attack first. It wouldn’t require many brains to do this. It would rather require recklessness ; 
and we are, of course, fully aware that some of our potential opponents are rather prone to that . . . 
From a report by Mr. Khrushchev to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR January 14-15, 1960. 
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WwW" OF THE ATLANTIC, Britain’s calm 
acceptance of the Cyprus settlement seemed 
a notable contrast with the reception five years 
earlier of the Anglo-Egyptian agreement. Both 
times the British Government had relaxed its 
political control over territory closely related to 
its Middle East strategy, territory integral to the 
chain of bases stretching from London to the 
Far East. This chain, the ‘life-line of empire’, 
had long been prized, Americans knew, both 
for its stabilizing influence in peace and its 
immense contribution to victory in war. Since 
the war, they had sympathetically watched 
Britain seek to harmonize fairly her conflicting 
policies of self-determination and Common- 
wealth defence; they had noted, too, the 
distress of many British strategists whenever 
evacuation was the choice. Yet here in 1959, 
Britain was exchanging landlord for tenant 
status in the last bit of red on the map between 
Malta and Aden, with hardly a protest to be 
heard. Why? 

The reason, it seems to me, is that in Britain, 
strategic bases are no longer thought to be so 
valuable. That is, the few people — mainly 
political leaders, civil servants, military officers 
and commentators — who pay close attention to 
strategy and statecraft, and whom we can con- 
veniently term ‘strategists’, have discounted 
their former evaluations of deployment. Three 
chief trends seem responsible. The first is great 
technological change which, by bringing mass 


destruction weapons and rapid transportation, 
has altered the likelihood of widespread war, 
the vulnerability of bases, and the benefits of 
prior location. The second trend is the wave of 
anti-colonialism which has so raised the 
political cost of holding bases abroad in an in- 
creasingly competitive political world. And the 
third is the economic trend for, given her levels 
of consumption and Government services, 
Britain can buy less and less of what is strategic- 
ally desirable as defence costs rise so steeply. 

But if one is to inquire into how the British 
look upon strategic deployment, these ab- 
stractions are not really useful, for most Britons 
think about strategy in more practical terms. 
Wary lest excursions on upper levels of 
generalization detach them from reality, they 
are reluctant to state principles about the general 
worth of strategic bases. They prefer to deal 
with empirical questions: Shall the Aden 
garrison be increased? — Is a larger RAF force 
needed at Singapore? The investigator seeking 
their general views, then, must construct these 
out of such bits and pieces as are publicly avail- 
able. The process of collecting these bits also 
turns up a number of features of the way that 
strategy is decided, and some of them seem to 
account for the distinctively British flavour of 
the result. Before seeing where the strategists’ 
new ideas came from and what they are, let us 
first note several of these characteristics which 
may influence the way that bases become re- 
valued. 

There is, first of all, a notable reluctance to- 
ward settling on definite objectives. Through- 
out British discussion of strategy there is a 
pervasive pragmatism which seems to seek 
flexibility by deliberately avoiding fixed pur- 
poses. It may be that in Whitehall there are lists 
of the national aims which underlie strategy, 
aims which are explicity set out and often re- 
viewed. But Ministers and Chiefs of Staff do not 
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mention aims much when they speak of 
strategic deployment. The concentration is on 
means not ends. Yet when forces are deployed, 
the decisions about means are founded on some 
concept of national aims, whether it is re- 
cognized or not. (Why, for example, an air 
staging post in the Maldives and none in the 
South Sandwich Islands?) The idea that the 
march of events will modify national interests 
is what largely lies behind the distaste for specific 
objectives. But objectives cannot be avoided, 
only left implicit —- and to submerge them below 
the level of conscious notice is the surest way to 
impede their adjustment to the fluid strategic 
environment. Policy is thus obliged to respond 
more to local events, less to general conditions, 
so that the major problems are apt to be faced 
after growing swollen with danger instead of 
being anticipated, and perhaps forestalled. 
Implicit purposes tend to stay at the same level 
of importance; with discrimination lacking, 
diffusion occurs, and really vital aims are un- 
likely to get proper emphasis. Strategic policy 
thus has a momentum which carries it on be- 
yond its usefulness, until discovery of its un- 
suitability causes hasty revision, and thus dis- 
continuity. 

Closely related is a tendency to believe in the 
independent existence of military power with- 
out relation to what it can do. Military capability 
can be regarded either in terms of its purposes or 
as a detached entity. The first view holds it 
meaningful to speak of the power or capability 
of, say, a strategic bomber wing only when one 
also says what purposes it can serve, such as 
destroying transportation systems or causing 
resources to be diverted into air defence. 
According to the second approach, the mere 
existence of equipped military organizations is 
potential power and thus military capability, 
which may be used in various ways for various 
purposes, neither being very foreseeable. While 
military professionals the world over prefer the 
second approach, in Britain the other strategists 
do also. Most British strategists think of the 
chain of bases as possessing military capability ; 
they skirt the question of what it is a capability 
todo. Once more, in trying to avoid bad guesses, 
they have simply submerged the guesswork — 
for, although implicit, it is still there. 

Strategic policy making is subject to some 
distortion because of rivalry among the three 
armed Services, a rivalry which thrives even 
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though its visible manifestations are, owing to 
the nature of British political traditions and 
institutions, few indeed. Neither to any multi- 
party legislative committee nor often to the 
Press do the Services state their case, by contrast 
with America, but to a cool, tautly disciplined 
Government anxious not to display dissension. 
It is a small group of men, sustaining an image 
of corporate unity, that makes ultimate de- 
cisions on strategic policy, and the Services agree 
on this much at least ; to dispute those decisions 
in public is futile. Still, the curtain ripples now 
and then as the storms blow behind it. Last 
autumn, for example, there were vigorous 
Press assaults on RAF doctrine, emanating 
from prominent naval leadership. 

Like his American colleague, the British 
officer is not against the other two Services but 
only heartily in favour of his own. He knows its 
great contribution to Britain’s security; the 
other two, less familiar, seem less relevant. So, 
out of specialized experience and loyalty, he 
tends to equate Britain’s security interests with 
the interests of his own Service. To him it seems 
right, and in the national interest, for him to 
attack the two others if defence ceilings leave no 
other way of getting his Service up to the re- 
quired minimums. These minimums have a way 
of surviving all manner of change in the 
strategic environment; in 1957, as in 1947, 
the Navy wanted Britain to have more aircraft 
carriers, while the RAF urged fewer ; the Army 
has consistently preferred more transport planes 
and fewer bombers, and the RAF just as con- 
sistently the reverse. In current strategy the 
same specialized outlooks apply. To meet 
Britain’s present responsibilities in the Arabian 
Peninsula, the Navy advocates carrier-based, 
helicopter-borne Marines, the Army argues for 
local stockpiles and nearby mobile troops, while 
the RAF still beats a faint drum for ‘air control’. 


Isolation of Official Thought 


A new problem is arising as the officially re- 
sponsible strategists become more isolated by 
the growing complexity of their subject. They 
have always before been able to gain stimula- 
tion and perhaps a broader view from discussions 
with interested outsiders, as they and other 
leadership groups in general mingled in 
London. Men in these top groups are fairly 
homogeneous and quite nationally orientated ; 
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their numbers used to include a good many 
men whose experience was relevant and avail- 
able. But a basic stockpile of information, sup- 
plemented by casual reading, will no longer stay 
applicable to problems of strategy for half a 
generation, As strategy becomes intricate, with 
potent and sophisticated instruments set in a 
rapidly changing environment, the outsider 
cannot often make worthwhile judgments. In 
fact, strategic planners now claim that col- 
leagues retired and away from official informa- 
tion even six months are too far out of date to 
warrant serious attention. Aware of the new 
complexity, unsure of the dimensions of their 
knowledge, and unhappy about the fast thicken- 
ing brambles of secrecy, the outsiders are shying 
off, leaving the responsible strategists to their 
own resources. 

The loss is not chiefly of their enriching ideas 
but rather of their influence upon national 
opinion. These informed outsiders, who used to 
marshal support for the chosen strategic policies, 
are now themselves waiting passively to be con- 
vinced. As this principal link through other 
elite groups to the educated public melts away, 
the strategists, now isolated, must find other 
means to gain legitimation. Public relations 
techniques then come into play. Already one 
can sense that symbol-manipulation aimed at 
consent and not enlightenment grows more 
important in defence management as policies 
are presented more persuasively, less analytic- 
ally. Leaving aside some important eithical 
questions, the danger is that strategic actions 
may be chosen for their hortatory value. 

An uncritical reliance on the lessons of history 
still permeates British strategic thought. Loth to 
make abstractions, the British strategist says 
little about principles, but his analysis usually 
a~sumes that certain great unstated principles do 
endure regardless of environmental change. He 
refers constantly to strategies which antedate the 
1cBM and Radio Cairo, without probing them 
for necessary conditions now gone. This sort of 
thing is harmless enough when used as mere con- 
versational adornment, but often the allusions 
lead directly to recommendations for today’s 
strategy. Thus history is cited to support added 
anti-submarine strength; Russia’s enormous 
submarine force is seen in the light of the world 
wars. But this argument implicitly assumes not 
only that Britain would starve sooner than use 
nuclear weapons, but also that Russia would 


count on her to do so. Whether such assumptions 
are sound may be less important than whether 
they are identified, and because it relies so on 
history, British strategic analysis teems with 
implicit assumptions. 


Changing Attitude 


While many factors affect the manner in which 
British strategic opinion is formed, the sub- 
stance of that opinion has recently been 
dominated by a single factor: Suez. Greatest 
link in the post-war chain of bases, it had re- 
ceived close attention from strategists and had 
been the object of much national policy. Un- 
folding events, however, were radically unlike 
those expected. From the re-thinking which 
followed, new ideas about strategic bases have 
emerged. The Suez operation of 1956 is truly 
the watershed of recent British strategic thought. 

Through the first post-war decade, British 
opinion of Suez’s value remained stable, al- 
though the strategic context rapidly changed. 
Victory removed the last conceivable European 
threat in the area, but Russia soon showed 
aggressiveness in the Balkans and towards 
Turkey and Iran. Independence for India, 
Burma, and Ceylon lessened Britain’s defence 
responsibilities. The combination of nationalism, 
Israel, subversion, and oil brought swift, often 
violent, activity to an awakening Arab world. 
Britain’s felt responsibility for peace in that area 
came to be shared as NATO was extended and 
as a growing US interest arose. The range of 
politically permissible military actions was 
narrowed, too, by the West’s felt need to woo 
the uncommitted anti-colonial States. But 
greater than any of these political changes in the 
strategic environment was a technological one; 
the growth of nuclear arsenals, with their 
implications for the nature of war. The strate- 
gists’ ideas about Suez, however, did not appear 
to change appreciably. The image of ‘the key 
to sea and air communications within the 
Commonwealth’ was as strong as ever, despite 
the wartime lesson that Mediterranean routes, 
while helpful, were hardly vital. The other chief 
justification for the garrison was as a blocking 
force against massive overland attack from 
Russia towards Africa. Both ideas assumed 
general, and thus nuclear, war. Yet the vul- 
nerability of the base in general war was seldom 
remarked until Churchill explained the 1954 
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evacuation agreement by it, and to this day 
most British strategists think he was only 
rationalizing. 

Similarly, the actions and policies of all post- 
war Governments showed their high regard for 
strategic bases, and especially Suez. Despite 
early assent to the principle of evacuation, 
negotiations dragged on for eight years, with the 
British always insisting on the right to return to 
maintained base facilities. Meanwhile some 
80,000 men garrisoned the Canal Zone. When 
agreement was finally reached and evacuation 
began, most of the troops were moved to nearby 
substitute bases, not back to the UK. Had bases 
been thought any less valuable, Cyprus and 
Libya would not have been built up, and in- 
stead a sizeable strategic reserve would have 
been formed in Britain, where one was badly 
wanted but lacking. As evacuation began, the 
word ‘vital’ began to be associated with 
Cyprus, although official statements now spoke 
much more of support for NATO’s right flank or 
the Baghdad Pact than of defending Common- 
wealth communications. As Cypriot agitation 
for enosis began, the official reply was that to 
restrict British sovereignty over such a strategic- 
ally vital fortress colony was unthinkable. 

Up to mid-1956, then, the British continued 
to hold their Middle East bases in high esteem. 
The considerable forces they had deployed there 
gave them confidence in Britain’s ability to 
enforce her will should ultimate, vital interests 
become imperilled. Meanwhile, these forces 
visibly showed Britain’s willingness to dis- 
charge her responsibilities to NATO and the 
Baghdad Pact and her obligations to defend 
Persian Gulf territories. Thus were the vital 
communications of the Commonwealth pro- 
tected, Russian expansion southward prevented, 
and a stability promoted in which Britain’s role 
was a prominent one. For all these admirable 
purposes, then, strategic bases were not merely 
useful but invaluable. So ran the accepted view — 
accepted by the Government, by most strategists, 
by the informed public. How realistic it was 
in the new context of strategy, events soon 
showed. 

Concerning the Suez operation of 1956, the 
root fact is that the British Government sought 
to impose its will upon Egypt and failed. The 
failure was a gross shock to nearly all Britons, 
even many who had been shocked by the at- 
tempt. Defence spending had been high for 
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some years; the Middle East was, after Western 
Europe, the focus of British strategic interest ; 
and bases existed not only in Malta, Aden, and 
Cyprus, but in adjacent Libya and Jordan, too. 
In the event, however, it was not military so 
much as political factors which counted, for 
these latter made the nearest bases unusable, 
tied down more troops in Cyprus than landed in 
Egypt, and stopped the assault short of its ob- 
jective. The pace of the operation was unsuited 
to the political realities, so that in this ultimate 
test of Britain’s deployment the result was not 
satisfactory. Clearly, the accepted ideas about 
the politico-strategic capabilities of deployed 
force needed revising. 

Suez vividly dramatized the impact of local 
nationalism upon strategy. Not only did 
nationalism impede the military operation it- 
self — throttling Cyprus and blocking Libya and 
Jordan — but it also led to further constrictions 
afterwards, when the complete evacuation of 
Jordan, and especially Ceylon, became neces- 
sary. Here was a body-blow to the idea of 
capability in vacuo. Base systems previously seen 
as disembodied military power, like red pins on 
an outline map, were now seen to be set among 
people whose political ideas were their own, and 
counted. Their consent was needed before using 
a base if Britain’s position within the Common- 
wealth and the Anglo-American alliance was to 
prosper. Nor was this another gracious offer of 
self-determination; ominously assertive local 
populations demanded it. Who might not next 
demand that all British forces go? Was Singa- 
pore secure — or Aden, or Kenya, or Iraq? 

When emotion faded after the shock of failure, 
the nation was ready for a fresh approach to 
defence strategy. It being widely agreed that 
many venerable assumptions were no longer 
useful, the new political leadership moved 
rapidly to establish novel concepts of strategic 
deployment. A skilfully nourished six-month 
debate was punctuated by the Defence White 
Paper of 1957, self-described as ‘the biggest 
change in military policy ever made in normal 
times’, which deftly presented the case for con- 
tracting abroad. Overseas garrisons were dis- 
played chiefly as ratholes ; the virtues of mobility 
and a central strategic reserve were stressed. 
There was no talk about chains of bases or safe- 
guarding the communications of the Common- 
wealth. At once the policy won wide acceptance, 
except among the professional military, who 
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necessarily remained for the most part mute. 
Announced as a five-year programme, the new 
policy has so far escaped major modification and 
is still the frame of reference for most discussion 
of strategy. 

In terms of actions as distinct from policy, 
however, the departure has been less radical 
than it claimed. The Services are indeed much 
smaller and some garrisons have been cut, but 
the few overseas bases given up are ones which 
would have gone anyway. Policy emphasis upon 
mobility of airlifted reserves has not been 
matched by aircraft procurement. A new base 
is gradually being built in Kenya, and an air 
staging post in the Maldives; soon an aircraft 
carrier to launch a Marine battalion in heli- 
copters will be ready. On the other hand, dock- 
yard facilities overseas have been reduced, and 
several naval bases in Britain have been shut 
down. Aside from the reduced strengths, most 
of the intentional changes are simply continua- 
tions of earlier trends. 


Influence of Suez 


In the opinions now common among British 
strategists, as well as in the topics they concern 
themselves with, the influence of Suez and the 
new policy it prompted are clearly visible. All 
of them, for example, now agree that strategy is 
a highly uncertain business. True, it was never 
an exact science. But the strategic scene used 
to contain many fixed landmarks, and there 
were usually very few alternative courses of 
action. Strategists sought the implications of a 
small set of knowable, rather static factors ; their 
conclusions, carefully drawn, could be service- 
able for decades. The range of possible assump- 
tions was narrow. Strategists could have high 
confidence in their opinions, and did. This pre- 
war world, in fact, is the one which a number of 
British strategists thought they still inhabited, 
until Suez showed how widespread were the 
changes. Today they recognize that the factors 
are many, volatile, and often unknowable, so 
that numerous assumptions are needed before 
any strategic analysis can be done. Many now 
see that the strategist’s worst problem is merely 
to identify the assumptions he is using. Hardly 
any now think strategic judgments can be made 
with any great assurance. 

Uncertainty is now creating a curious conflict 
within the minds of many British strategists. 


They belong to a culture one of whose deepest 
roots is reverence for history, especially as a 
guide to informed action. As persons they grew 
up in a world whose key concepts included life- 
lines of empire, chains of bases, and the civilizing 
mission; the national responsibilities for these 
carried, for anyone taught to identify himself 
with the nation, emotional overtones. Largely 
for these reasons, most discussion of strategy has 
been oriented toward the past. For example, 
the various re-deployments since the war have 
been described far less in terms of future 
strategic needs than in terms of dismembering 
the Empire. Again nuclear weapons were 
often viewed as one more step in the historical 
series of weapons developments, bound like 
all the others to stimulate production of 
an effective counter-weapon and to leave the 
principles of war undisturbed. Now, however, 
the realization grows that the thermonuclear 
threshold, once crossed, becomes a blank wall, 
sealing off the past. The strategist must go for- 
ward in unfamiliar surroundings, unable to rely 
on historical experience to predict the behaviour 
of States confronted by a qualitatively different 
array of opportunities and penalties. Con- 
sciously or not, such a recognition attacks both 
the intellectual commitment to history as teacher 
and the emotional attachment to things as they 
were. Already one can notice a marked de- 
crease in historical allusions by the more fore- 
sighted strategists, who see that history contains 
no nuclear-tipped 1cBM’s. For the others, the 
conflict seems likely to intensify uncertainty. 
While uncertainty is scarcely unique to the 
British, deep concern over the ‘air barrier’ 
apparently is. Some of the new States, charac- 
teristically insecure and militantly anti-im- 
perialist, will permit no British military flights 
over their territory, while other States limit them 
in various ways. Most seriously affected by the 
restrictions are Britain’s primary air routes from 
the UK to the Far East. The barrier is a 
military handicap because beyond it, in the 
Indian Ocean—Persian Gulf area, is where the 
strategists feel Britain’s interests could oblige 
military action. Speed is the whole point of the 
mobile reserve idea; the swift appearance of 
troops on the ground is the best preventive of 
violence, it is thought, and the sooner they 
come the fewer they need be. But detours 
around an air barrier not only slow a movement 
— they also cut into the amount of airlift usable 
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for troops. The situation is bad enough now, for 
Britain cannot count on flying operational troops 
over any former European dependency from 
Libya to Burma, to put it roughly; the Arab 
countries must be detoured either on the north 
over rugged mountains very close to Russia, or 
on the south over thousands of miles of central 
Africa. But the future prospects seem worse. 
British strategists think the political possi- 
bilities are ominous for the alternative routes, 
too. There are half a dozen possible inter- 
ruptions for a route south over the Sahara to 
Nigeria, east to Kenya, and north-east to Aden, 
for example. Will newly-free sub-Sahara States 
let troops overfly en route to quell disorder in, 
say, Kuwait or Mombasa? Questions like this 
have stimulated serious reflection about main 
air routes westward across the Atlantic and 
Pacific. 

When strategic deployment is discussed nowa- 
days, nationalism is invariably linked with it. 
Most British strategists speak as if emerging 
nationalism were almost the only reason why 
Britain’s base system has contracted. They uni- 
versally assume hostility to any form of foreign 
military activity within a new nation’s borders. 
Most of them believe that a base set amidst a 
hostile population is militarily useless as well as 
politically onerous. They seem to have assumed 
that no middle ground can exist between a 
governed colony with a base and an assertive 
new State with none — in other words, that 
military use of territory requires full political 
control of it. The Cyprus solution may modify 
these beliefs, although the US experience with 
leased bases has not. While Indian independence 
brought home to some the impact of nationalism 
upon strategy, it was Suez which pointed up the 
problem so vividly for most. Libya’s restriction 
on British action was a stunning shock, and 
Ceylon’s prompt insistence that the British give 
up their bases and leave was, if less unexpected, 
thought to be more serious. Both are attributed 
simply to nationalism. There is now a heavy air 
of apprehensiveness, almost resignation, over 
the future of the remaining bases. Nearly every 
British strategist seems to have a time-table for 
the unwilling departure of Britain from every 
base but Gibraltar. Some speak of a grace period 
of only a year or two for some bases; many 
think five or ten years reasonable for the 
majority. Seldom can one be found who looks 
forward to 20 or 30 years’ possession of any 
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except perhaps Kenya. The possibility of 
Britain’s ever being invited back on a tenant 
basis by a frightened, more mature, new State 
has occurred to almost none of them. 


Sea-Power 


These attitudes of the British strategists have 
turned their attention more towards sea-power. 
Wide shifts in their recent thought may presage 
an important re-orientation of defence policy. 

The Royal Navy was hard hit by the 1957 
policy. The measured reductions following the 
Second World War had been accepted serenely, 
for the Navy was confident both of its quality 
and of the centrality of its role. In the senior 
Service there was no great concern over atomic 
weapons, no widespread conviction that the 
battleship was obsolete. But the Macmillan- 
Sandys policy confronted it with crisis, for the 
RAF’s nuclear deterrent was to be bought at 
the expense of the Navy and Army. The basic 
purpose had shifted from winning wars with sea- 
power to preventing them by nuclear air-power. 
Appalled, the Navy began furious activity in 
several directions at once. The first was naturally 
to comply with Government orders to pare 
mercilessly anything not really essential. Under 
pressure, discrimination sharpened. A priority 
list emerged, stripped of hostages to nostalgia 
and mere preference, which reflected the Royal 
Navy’s best efforts to describe the future ; long- 
thwarted progressive naval thinkers had finally 
had their innings. The second line of action 
was to drum up support for a stronger Navy 
than the one planned. Soviet submarines began 
to figure prominently in the quality Press, in 
briefings for industrialists, in parliamentary 
debate. The campaign was aimed at a general 
strengthening of sea-power, but it only led to 
Mr Sandys’s strengthening the anti-submarine 
forces by cutting the rest of the Navy. Since that 
decision, contained in the 1958 policy, far less 
has been heard about Russian submarines. 

It is British submarines that have the centre 
of the stage now, in the proposed role of missile- 
launchers. A concept long popular among ad- 
vanced naval thinkers, the idea of a sub- 
mersible base for nuclear missiles emerged 
strongly from the Navy’s critical review, and it 
appealed to the strategists. Transatlantic news 
showed it at last technically feasible, and it was 
a timely palliative to growing uneasiness about 
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the deterrent. As the Navy moved to exploit the 
favourable response, however, it did not move 
alone, for there were generals and even some air 
marshals right alongside the admirals, as well as 
many commentators and some politicians. 
Other naval developments have also occurred. 
Out of the improvised Marine assault by heli- 
copter at Suez has grown a programme to add 
this as a permanent capability. Later this year a 
‘commando-carrier’, with helicopters and a 
battalion of Marines will be on station in the 
Indian Ocean, teamed with a normal aircraft 
carrier. A supplement rather than rival to the 
air-lifted central reserve, the commando-carrier 
can secure airfields where large transports can 
then land; in addition, it can function in the 
‘fire-brigade’ role. The symbolic value of war- 
ships has had a revival of favour, too, although 
the derisory term ‘gunboat diplomacy’ makes it 
a less suitable topic for discussion. There have 
been several critical situations since Suez where 
acceptable stability has followed the appearance 
of naval forces as a token of power or support, 
and these have made their impression. The 
problem of access to bases has also created new 
interest in ‘afloat support’ — the concept of 
reducing dependence on shore bases by re- 
fuelling and re-supplying naval forces at sea. 
While naval salesmanship and technical pro- 
gress have influenced strategic thought, a 
greater stimulant has surely been doubt about 
the deterrent philosophy. Recognizing the 
nuclear standoff, virtually all British strategists 
believe major war quite unlikely and local con- 
flicts for limited objectives far more probable. 
Many have recently concluded that the 1957 
policy was already obsolete when adopted, and 
that it should be revised in favour of stronger 
conventional forces — assuming the US keeps a 
powerful nuclear deterrent force. Thus Britain 
would be better able to deal with the infiltra- 
tion and subversion tactics of the Communists. 
The Government, however, has held that an in- 
dependent deterrent gives Britain a stronger 
voice in free world councils, and the 1957 policy 
survives intact. Still, there are some tempting 
reasons why sea-power might be made stronger. 
A strong Navy is certainly more appealing to an 
electorate of island Britons, who associate past 
glories with naval ascendancy, than is a home- 
based nuclear deterrent force. It may also allow 
some escape from the problems of troop gar- 
risons and nuclear bases in areas of waxing 


nationalism. And, above all, the immunity of 
submerged, mobile weapons from surprise 
attack must be an alluring military prospect. 
But the trouble is cost. Submersible missile 
systems are expensive, commando-carriers are 
expensive, and ‘afloat support’ could be the 
most expensive of all. Decisions may hang 
chiefly on how these costs compare with the 
soaring expense of RAF deterrence. The out- 
come could be less air-power, more sea-power. 


Choice of Objectives 


What are the main impressions that British 
strategic thinking leaves with an American ob- 
server? One of the strongest, surely, is the 
maturity of it, with all the virtues and defects 
which that entails. Strategic bases are an old, 
old story to Britain, a story with continuity and 
a wide circle of interested readers. In the past, 
she has thumbed it profitably for clues to current 
action. The thumbing still goes on, but are the 
clues suited to today’s world? One suspects that 
technology has so modified the environment that 
Britain’s wealth of historical experience is for 
these problems of deployment only a little 
applicable. The problems have swollen beyond 
the framework of leisured politics in which most 
of Britain’s experience is presented, and it does 
no good to solve just part of the problem. Yet 
with the maturity of their national outlook, even 
the soldiers explain the changing value of bases 
in almost exclusively political terms. The 
American is not satisfied with such an approach, 
for he believes that economic and social de- 
velopments, and technological progress above 
all, are significantly involved. 

He is also apprehensive about the vagueness 
of British empirical strategy. In a setting exposed 
to swift political and technological change, 
where defence involves long lead-times, it seems 
risky to move a step at a time, thinking chiefly of 
the step and not where it leads. Several times 
since the war, British strategic policy has been 
overtaken by events, owing at least partly to the 
emphasis on means, not ends. Implicit objectives 
may have their place, but is that place in a 
world where national interests are constantly 
adjusting to a fluid environment? Focussed effort 
requires knowing the goal; effective effort re- 
quires that the goal be the right one. To leave 
the goal unstated is not only to diffuse one’s 
resources, but also to risk pursuing the wrong 
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goal. Timely revision of aims is hard enough 
when they are specified and regularly reviewed. 

Finally, there is the impression of Britain’s 
gameness in trying to do too much with too 
little. Britain is still a powerful nation but has 
not faced the fact that no nation today can exert 
the sort of control that she did a century ago. 
Mindful of her past glories, more conscious of her 
responsibilities than of the rising costs of meeting 
them, she has extended her strategic activities 
beyond the defence budget’s capacity to support 
them all properly. There has been no reserve and 
hence no flexibility to meet a crisis without great 
risk. In trying to cover too much, the fabric of 
strategy has been stretched so taut that in places 
it has split. A new deal was declared in the 1957 
policy ; commitments were to be contracted even 
more than the forces available to meet them. 
But while the drop in strength has been evident 
enough, the commitments seem to have declined 
much less. Furthermore, after an interlude, the 
British strategists are thinking expansively again, 
well beyond the available means. The favourite 
schemes today — submersible missiles, airlifted 
reserves, commando-carriers, afloat support — 
are costly. Subscriptions in the thermonuclear 
club are high. If Britain keeps her defence 
spending at about the current level (apparently 
a firm intention of the present Government) 
these things cannot all be done in any worth- 
while fashion. To continue the post-war pattern 
of over-extension, by skimping on the com- 
ponent parts, would ensure that none would be 
substantial enough to hold up under real stress. 


Thus Britain must choose. Alternatives con- 
front her, many of them mutually exclusive. 
She cannot buy effective two-ocean sea-power 
and continue to have a two-way thermonuclear 
deterrent in the RAF. She cannot have a useful 
home-based troop reserve without buying trans- 
port aircraft, and adequate numbers of these 
are not compatible with another generation of 
manned bombers or supersonic fighters. Some- 
thing must give way. To select it properly, the 
British must face up to explicit choice of their 
objectives. Choosing some means rejecting 
others, and this is what British empiricism has to 
date prevented. Choosing relevant ones means 
confronting the technological realities of today, 
and it is this that Britain’s maturity has made so 
difficult. 

Still, the ultimate impression is hopeful and 
expectant. While it appears that the British 
approach to strategy could profit from some 
change, there is no evident reason why change 
cannot come. In fact, there are the beginnings of 
it already to be seen among the many sound, 
perceptive minds which are occupied with these 
matters in Britain. Of course they will not 
abandon their own system of formulating 
strategic problems and adopt the American or 
any other ; our respective methods no doubt will 
always look a little odd from across the Atlantic. 
But in the last five years, from the Suez settle- 
ment to the Cyprus one, a revolutionary change 
in the substance of strategic thought has oc- 
curred. What may five more years do to its 
form? 
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- and the cost 
of defence 


A.C. L. DAY 


From The Political Quarterly, 
Jan-March, 1960 


The author of this article, “The Economics of 
Defence’ (one of the all too few studies of the impact 
of British defence upon the structure of the 

economy) is Reader in Economics at the 

London School of Economics. 


(By permission of The Political Quarterly) 


DISCUSSION of the economics of Britain’s 
A defence programme is a discussion of the 
logic of priorities. It involves a presentation and 
an analysis of the choices open to us between 
military and non-military expenditure; it also 
involves a certain amount of discussion of 
choices of different kinds of military expenditure 
in particular in order to decide whether the 
military strategists are trying to pursue in- 
compatible aims and to refuse to accept the 
logic of the choices open to them —- in other 
words, the old human failing of trying to have 
your cake and eat it. 

The basic economic considerations behind 
Britain’s current defence policy were boldly 
stated in the 1957 White Paper, which reflected 
the re-thinking following the Suez fiasco. 
‘Britain’s influence in the world depends first 
and foremost on the health of her internal 
economy and the success of her export trade. 


Without these, military power cannot in the long 
run be supported. It is therefore in the true 
interests of defence that the claims of military 
expenditure should be considered in con- 
junction with the need to maintain the country’s 
financial and economic strength.’ (Cmnd. 124, 
para. 6.) 


The Economic Burden of Defence 


This statement of principle was followed, in the 
1957 White Paper, by a brief analysis of the 
economic burden of defence in the preceding 
five years. On average, defence had absorbed 
10 per cent of Britain’s gross national product; 
in early 1957 some 7 per cent of the country’s 
working population were either in the Services 
or supporting them, and one-eighth of the out- 
put of the metal-using industries was devoted to 
defence. 

In this statement of the situation, the White 
Paper rather unnecessarily confused the situa- 
tion at the time of writing with the average of 
the five-year period from 1952-57, and thereby 
concealed the fact that the burden of defence on 
the national economy had been declining for 
some years up to 1957. The best guide to the size 
of the overall defence burden is provided by the 
following figures of national product and ex- 
penditure expressed at constant prices (with 
prices adjusted appropriately for each category 
of output or expenditure). This shows that 
military defence expenditure used 10-4 per cent 


TasBLe A 
Military Gross Defence as a 
Defence National Percentage 
Expenditure Product of G.N.P. 

(£m.) (£m.) 
1950 1,027 145375 r Se 
1951 1,224 14,629 8-4 
1952 1,515 14,882 10°4 
1953 1,583 15,213 10°4 
1954 1,554 15,945 9°7 
1955 1,457 16,398 8:9 
1956 1,423 16,746 8:5 
1957 1,282 16,988 75 
1958 1,226 16,922 7°4 


of the national product at the peak in 1952 and 
1953, after climbing from a 1950 level of 7-1 per 
cent; subsequently, the proportion fell to 7-4 
per cent of the national product in 1958, and 
has almost certainly fallen again in 1959. 
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Probably today, military defence expenditure as 
a percentage of gross national product is back 
around pre-Korean levels; of course the 
national product has risen substantially over this 
period (by 18 per cent between 1950 and 1958), 
so the absolute quantity of resources being de- 
voted to defence is now a good deal higher than 
before Korea. 


The Gost at Current Prices 


A rather more complete picture which is at the 
same time rather more misleading is given if 
defence expenditure is recorded at current 
prices. The picture is more complete because it 
is possible to include civil defence expenditure ; 
it is probably more misleading, to the extent 
that periods of heavy demand for military goods 
led to particularly sharp rises in their prices 
relatively to other things, which exaggerates the 
burden of defence on the economy at these 
times if it is expressed in money terms, as 
opposed to the burden expressed as demand for 
real resources. 


TaBLe B 
All Gross Defence as a 
Defence National Percentage 
Expenditure Product of G.N.P. 
(£m.) (£m.) 
1950 863 11,687 74 
1951 1,316 12,839 10°3 
1952 1,653 13,987 11.8 
1953 1,739 14,922 11°] 
1954 1,711 15,945 10°8 
1955 1,625 16,892 96 
1956 1,702 18,267 9°3 
1957 1,611 19,370 8-3 
1958 1,618 20,130 8-0 


The broad picture is, however, once again the 
same; from a 1950 percentage of 7-4, the 
burden rises to a 1952 peak of 11-8 per cent and 
falls by 1958 to 8-0 per cent. 


European Countries Compared 


The general situation throughout the fifties has 
been that Britain’s defence expenditure has been 
a much higher proportion of national income 
than that of any other west European country, 
other than France. In most years, but not the 
most recent, the burden has been rather higher 
than that of France; since the Korean war it 
has been comparable with that of Canada, but 
has been substantially less, in percentage terms, 
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TaBLe C 
Defence Expenditure as a Percentage 
- National lente? ¢ 

1950 1952 1955 1957 
Belgium 3°0 6-2 2°2 4°5 
Canada 35 100 11% 77 
Denmark 19 3°2 3°9 3°6 
France 7% Uz 8-5 9°9 
Germany - - 55 56 
Greece 79 8-6 6-6 6-4 
Italy 51 6-2 5'1 50 
Netherlands 6-0 71 70 6-4 
Norway 28 50 50 4°6 
Portugal = 41 48 4°7 
Turkey >  s8 . a9-. 48 
United States 6-0 16-4 12°3 12°2 


United Kingdom 74 118 96 8-3 


than that of the United States. In 1957, Britain’s 
burden was practically 80 per cent larger than 
the (unweighted) average of the Continental 
NATO countries, other than France; in 1955 it 
had been nearly twice as large. 

To a certain extent, these remaining dif- 
ferences between the burden of defence ex- 
penditure by Britain and that by Continental 
European countries, other than France, are to 
be explained by Britain’s outstanding imperial 
commitments. Broadly speaking, Britain’s mili- 
tary expenditure in the sterling area can be 
regarded as ‘imperial’ in character. It reached a 
peak of £127 million in 1956, presumably 
partly as a result of the Suez operations ; in 1958 
it had fallen to £109 million. This is about 7 per 
cent of our total defence expenditure, but it 
probably does not account for anything like the 
total cost of these imperial commitments, be- 
cause the figures only include sums actually dis- 
bursed overseas and so do not, for example, 
include the whole pay and allowances of troops 
serving on colonial and similar posts, nor the 
whole of the cost of the infra-structure support- 
ing such troops, such as equipment from home 
and the cost of shipping, communications, and 
the like. It is not possible to estimate what the 
total cost of these imperial commitments might 
be, but it is undoubtedly much more than the 
7 per cent of our total defence expenditure 
which is actually disbursed in the overseas 
sterling area. 


Value for Money 


In considering whether we are getting value for 
all the money we are spending on defence, it is 
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necessary to ask two separate but related 
questions. One is whether we are devoting, and 
planning to devote in the future, the right per- 
centage of our national income to defence, in 
competition with other needs. The other is 
whether the amount we are spending is being 
used in the best possible ways. 

In answering the first of these questions, it has 
to be admitted from the start that there was a 
certain element of speciousness in the statement 
of the problem of choice put forward in the 1957 
White Paper. It is, indeed, true that Britain’s 
influence in the world does largely depend on 
her economic and financial health. And un- 
doubtedly the burden of defence in the Korean 
and early post-Korean years did add sub- 
stantially to Britain’s inflationary pressure, so 
weakening her political influence in the world 
to an unmeasurable, but undoubtedly a 
significant, extent. All the same, it is important 
to realize that this weakening was mainly the 
result of the fact that the country was unwilling 
to set free the resources needed for defence; in 
principle, it would have been perfectly possible 
to raise taxes and/or to reduce other govern- 
ment expenditure to an extent sufficient to 
finance the defence effort without adding to the 
inflation or imposing additional pressure on the 
balance of payments. 

The truth is that the choice of priorities was 
not merely that pointed out in the White Paper — 
a choice between strength through stability of 
the pound and strength through a large military 
programme. We could have had both of these, 
on condition that we had been willing to cut 
consumption or investment. But the fact is that 
we were not willing to cut these civilian ex- 
penditures, and so the price was, first inflation, 
and later a reduced defence effort. 

What is more, there is substantial evidence to 
suggest that the real priority was consumption. 
If the aim had been to increase the basic strength 
of the economy, the sensible thing would have 
been to use most of the extra resources made 
available through the planned reduction in 
defence expenditure, for increases in investment, 
which would have increased our future pro- 
ductive capacity and so our ability to defend 
ourselves in the future. In the event, however, 
1958-59 has seen no increase in the ratio of 
gross investment to consumption ; the lion’s share 
of the extra resources which has become avail- 
able has gone to consumption. 


A Change in Priorities 


The fact is that the 1957 policy expressed a 
realization that the price we. were paying for 
defence in the earlier part of the fifties was not 
bringing in results commensurate with the loss 
of the other things we were having to forgo, and 
that the other things mainly were consumption 
goods. The withdrawals in commitments an- 
nouced in 1957 were not the result of a change in 
priorities in methods of defence, so much as an 
acceptance that defence as a whole must have a 
lower priority in its claims in the nation’s 
systems of priorities. Politically, we had been 
rather unwilling to make these priorities fully 
valid, even in the earlier part of the fifties; 
hence the inflationary pressures of that time 
which resulted from our attempts to do more 
than was really possible with the resources at 
our command. When it came to be realized that, 
in spite of our heavy expenditure, we were at 
the time of Suez still far short of having a 
defence establishment capable of carrying out 
the tasks for which it was designed, the answer 
was to lower our targets. To have tried to 
achieve the ambitious aims of the early fifties 
would have meant a much bigger diversion of 
resources from other purposes. To have con- 
tinued to use the same amount of resources for 
defence would have meant that we should have 
been paying a big price for what we found we 
could not achieve. Therefore, it was accepted 
that the only answer was to give higher priorities 
elsewhere. 


Arms and the Export Trade 


All of this analysis is reinforced by the fact that 
military expenditure tends to use many of the 
particular kinds of resources which are most 
valuable for exports or for productive invest- 
ment at home. It is probably not at all easy to 
exaggerate the extent to which Germany gained 
a competitive advantage over Britain in the 
early fifties, both in world markets for manu- 
factured exports, and in the rapid re-equipment 
of its own industry, as a result of using a very 
small proportion of the output of her engineer- 
ing industries for defence purposes. Admittedly, 
there is another side to this coin; Britain has 
been able to build up a very substantial export 
trade in military equipment, largely as a by- 
product of her own defence effort. These export 
successes have been particularly marked in the 
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aircraft industry, where military aircraft and 
parts have contributed the larger part of exports 
which in recent years have been running at 
annual rates of between £100 and £150 million. 
At the same time, it is worth bearing in mind 
that Britain’s military equipment has, in general, 
not been as attractive to overseas purchasers as 
might have been hoped. Sales of military equip- 
ment to Germany have not reached the levels 
that were being confidently canvassed a few 
years ago, and Britain did not take an unduly 
large proportion of sales under the ‘offshore 
procurement’ programme of the Mutual Security 
Administration, by which American orders 
were placed in some European countries for the 
use of third countries. In the first four years of 
the scheme, covering much the greater part of 
its active ordering operations, around £230 
million of orders were placed in Britain, com- 
pared with £350 million in France and £420 
million in other European countries. 


The Allocation of Research Resources 


Still more important than this pressure of the 
defence programme on the engineering and 
allied industries is the pressure on a much more 
limited sector of the economy — the supply of 
first-rate research manpower. No figures are 
available to show how much of our total re- 
sources for technical and scientific research has 
been directed into military channels; in fact, 
there is no accurate estimate of our total 
research spending and there is certainly no way 
of knowing in detail how much of the defence 
budget is used in this way. A recent estimate of 
research spending in British industry as a whole 
is rather above £300 million a year. There can 
be little doubt that a very big proportion of this 
is used primarily for military purposes. My im- 
pression, based on a knowledge of the cost of 
individual projects and their number, is that 
research and development in the aircraft and 
missiles industry alone takes at least £50 million 
a year. 

If this impression is wrong, it would be very 
encouraging to have the facts to show it. If the 
impression is broadly right, then it does suggest 
that military purposes (of which aircraft is only 
one) are taking far too much of our scarce 
technical manpower. 

The answer that is always made at this point 
is that military research into such things as 
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aircraft, electronics, and atomics provides in- 
valuable by-products for civilian use, in the 
form of new knowledge and techniques which 
can be used for non-military purposes. This is, 
of course, true; the best example is the develop- 
ment of civil aviation. If it were not for the 
research efforts that have been made for military 
purposes, the civil aviation industry would still 
be in the piston-engine stage. And more re- 
motely, it is true that military research has 
provided a good deal of information about such 
things as high-temperature alloys and electronic 
control systems, in addition to research into 
purely military matters such as high explosives 
and poison gases, which presumably have almost 
no useful civilian applications. Moreover, there 
has been a high degree of complementarity 
between civilian and military purposes in the 
development of atomic research. The most im- 
portant example of the complementarity in 
atomics is not, however, in purely research 
matters. Many types of reactor used for making 
electric power are only economic because their 
by-products have a military value, for the pro- 
duction of bombs. 

The civilian by-product argument for large- 
scale military research is, in reality, not a very 
convincing one. The point is that it would 
almost certainly be possible to get far better 
civilian results, if research resources were used 
directly for attacking the relevant problems, 
rather than as a haphazard by-product of 
attacks on quite different targets. 


The Backward Industries 


The need for such well-directed attacks is well 
indicated by Britain’s backwardness, compared 
with other advanced industrial countries, in 
certain industries which are not closely linked 
with the current defence programme. Four 
cases which have been documented recently are 
shipbuilding, machine tools, certain branches of 
civil engineering (notably bridge-building), and 
shipping; without detailed research and tech- 
nical knowledge it is impossible to know exactly 
how long this list should be, but it does not take 
a great deal of questioning of the more go-ahead 
people in a wide range of British industry, to 
come to the conclusion that far too many in- 
dustrialists spend far too little on research and 
rely on a combination of rules of thumb and a 
naive confidence that British is best. Even some 
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of our most successful industries, such as motor- 
car manufacture, have relied to a surprising 
extent on technical advances made abroad. On 
the other hand, there are other cases which are 
very encouraging — an example is the British 
chemical industry, which before the war was 
rather backward, and which now compares 
favourably with any in the world. 

The relevance of all this to defence is that the 
very high demands of the defence industries for 
our scarce research manpower mean that 
relatively little is left over for the important 
needs of other industries. But it has to be ac- 
cepted that, since these other industries have 
not gone out of their way to lay claim to this 
scarce manpower, it might well have been 
under-employed, or employed on less important 
projects, if there had not been a heavy demand 
for defence. Along with a release of some of the 
amount used by defence it is at least equally 
essential to see that this man power really shall 
be used in other industries. As seems to have 
been realized by the new Government, this must 
demand a great deal in the way of government 
subsidisation of research; private industry can- 
not be relied upon to see where the national 
interest lies, and one suspects it often fails to 
realize even where its own long-run interests are. 


Glamour and Reality 


One of the main reasons why we have con- 
centrated far too much on the defence-type in- 
dustries in our research programmes has been 
that they are the most glamorous. An excessive 
amount of national pride has been attached to 
the successes of industries such as aircraft and 
atomics, at the expense of the less glamorous 
industries which are proving the basis of the 
export successes of our competitors, such as 
Germany, France, and Japan. This is all the 
more regrettable, because these successes have 
frequently been hopelessly exaggerated in the 
public mind. Our export successes in aircraft 
have been limited to rather old-fashioned 
military aircraft for minor Powers, and a single 
civil aircraft — the Viscount. In atomics, it is 
not yet clear whether the British strategy of 
pushing ahead fast with rather crude reactors 


will prove wise or not; all that is clear is that we 
are not yet having the export successes that had 
been expected. 

This matter of the support of the glamour- 
industries is a part of a much bigger question, 
which raises fundamental doubts whether even 
now our military strategy is running on the right 
lines. There is still too much of a tendency to 
believe that our competitors in the world are 
Russia and the United States, rather than 
Powers of similar size, such as Germany, Japan, 
France, and Italy. 


Are We Over-Extended 


The military consequence of this wrong image 
of ourselves is that we are probably still trying to 
do an impossible number of things within the 
limits of total military expenditure we will allow 
ourselves. We are trying to build up our own 
nuclear weapon system, we are trying to provide 
a fair share of ground forces for the NATO shield 
in Europe, and we are meeting Britain’s still 
considerable commitments in colonial and other 
overseas areas. 

The evidence is that we are still continuing 
the post-war pattern of over-extension. On the 
surface, all looks reasonably well, but the cost is 
skimping on component parts, and too great a 
tendency to live on capital, by using rapidly 
dating equipment bought during or shortly 
after the Korean war. The danger is that we 
shall once again find that our military resources 
are inadequate if placed under real stress. 
Plenty of thought is going into new weapons, 
new transport, and other new equipment. But 
in almost every case it turns out that the new 
equipment will be ready next year, or the year 
after, or even later. 

The real economic questions, therefore, are 
whether the post-1957 policies have gone far 
enough in bringing our aims into consistency 
with the reality of our situation. Is our image of 
ourselves as a country still so distorted that we 
are trying to spend too much on defence, and 
particularly on research and development for 
defence purposes, with the consequence that we 
are not really capable of any useful military 
effort at all? 
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Book Reviews 


STRATEGY IN THE MISSILE AGE 
Bernard Brodie 


Oxford University Press, London, 1960. 37s 6d 


Mr Brodie is a distinguished scholar and historian 
whose profession it has been for years to think deeply 
and constructively about the ‘massive’ problems of 
modern strategy. So it is not surprising to find in this 
important book a model of clear, objective thinking 
and a moderate maturity of outlook that can only 
come from constant, well-informed meditation and 
discussion on these appallingly complex problems. 
People who aspire to understand them must read it. 
But it is terribly hard to review — one is tempted to 
write a whole review on every chapter. 

I feel I must put in a word for military planners, on 
whom Mr Brodie is perhaps a little hard. We may 
have tended, as he says, to ‘put a rather modest value 
on analytical brilliance as an alternative to mature 
military judgment’, but surely not as a complement to 
it. The emergence of a circle of civilian intellectual 
strategists (of which the Rand Corporation is a shining 
example) is a relatively modern phenomenon. But in 
all War and Staff Colleges that I know, a high value is 
set upon their work. The RAF were, I think, the first 
to recognize, early in the late war, the enormous 
value of the civilian scientist in Operational Research 
Sections - I know I regarded my own ARS as a 
key component of my staff. We may sometimes have 
tended to place inappropriate emphasis on the 
offensive principle — but who can say that in the long 
term we were wrong? Before 1939 we in Whitehall 
may have under-rated the possibility of disaster at the 
outset ; but we certainly did not regard the enemy as 
dim-witted or passive; indeed the inescapable and 
beastly fact that stared us in the face and coloured all 
our planning was that he not only might but un- 
questionably could and would ‘seize and hold the 
initiative during the crucial early phases of the war’. 

However — Mr Brodie himself admits that brilliant 
analysis has its limits — that ‘human beings. . . 
generally have in common the fact that they make 
their most momentous decisions by what is funda- 
mentally intuition’. He may be right in describing as 
unfortunate the truth that ‘the profound issues in 
strategy, those likely to affect most deeply the fates of 
nations and even of mankind, are precisely those 
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which do not lend themselves to scientific analysis, 
usually because they are so laden with value judg- 
ments’. One of those judgments, which is indeed the 
only one of any real importance on which Mr Brodie 
and I are not altogether in agreement, is that of the 
probability of total nuclear war. He does not share 
my view that with the advent of thermo-nuclear 
abundance total war has abolished itself. That view 
of course is unprovable — unless and until it is proved 
wrong. But I still think it is valid. 

Mr Brodie quotes with approval Comte’s remark 
to the effect that ‘it is the old that prevents us from 
recognizing the new’. So one rather wonders why he 
should have thought it worth while devoting more 
than a third of this book to a scholarly review of the 
development of pre-nuclear strategy. Most curious of 
all perhaps to me is that he should devote a whole 
chapter to Douhet, whom I unrepentantly persist in 
regarding as a grossly over-rated theorist. On one 
page Mr Brodie credits him with mature insight and 
on the very next says that World War II proved him 
wrong on almost every salient point he made. The 
fact that years after his death his main thesis was 
proved valid was due to ‘a revolution in weapons that 
he could never have dreamed of’. Surely this hardly 
qualifies him ‘as a starter in the same race with 
Clausewitz and Jomini’? 

But the reason for my disagreement with Mr 
Brodie on the likelihood of total war is my belief that 
with the reality of the thermo-nuclear bomb, the 
whole basis of thought and action in relation to war 
has undergone a fundamental change, and that pre- 
nuclear military history is therefore virtually useless 
as a guide to the future. My bet is that the Russians 
thoroughly understand that and in their games of 
power politics are deliberately playing upon our 
failure in the West to understand it. Mr Brodie 
rightly criticizes me for a passage which he quotes 
from my book Strategy for the West about the United 
Kingdom under nuclear attack; he says of it that 
‘it fits World War II, but has nothing to do with 
thermo-nuclear bombs’. That is perfectly true and is 
a measure of the manner and degree in which the 
world has changed since ‘Mikeshot’ — that book was 
written in 1953, after I left active duty but before the 
publication of the Oppenheimer hearings. 

Mr Brodie quotes Professor Schelling — ‘the chief 
if not the only reason why either side might want to 
hazard a deliberately planned war against the other 
would be to remove a menace which had become 
subjectively intolerable’. Now, when we speak of war 
today we speak of something which means, as Mr 
Brodie reminds us, that even if we take all sorts of 
precautions such as a vast shelter programme, it is 
well on the cards that not more than half the pre-war 
populations would survive — and that in conditions 
which beggar the imagination. Well — a menace has 
got to be pretty intolerable for that to be preferable. 
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And in my view the only conceivable thing that might 
touch off a preventive or pre-emptive strike by the 
Soviets would be miscalculation in the form of a con- 
viction that they were going to be subjected to a 
surprise first strike by the West. That, of course, we 
know is quite out of the question. But this is the 
strongest reason — not for appeasement, not for being 
cowed by threats — but for restraint in word and 
action: it is a reason for leaving no doubt that we 
should react violently to any form of all-out assault ; 
but also for leaving no one in any doubt of the truth 
that — in spite of some nonsensical vapourings in the 
past — the American people, as Mr Brodie truly says 
‘have obviously made a decision, with little overt 
debate but with quite remarkable unanimity, against 
any form of preventive war’. 

The rulers of Russia are no fools, and they have to 
take much more account of public opinion than they 
did in Stalin’s day. I don’t say that if they could be 
absolutely sure that they could completely destroy all 
western retaliatory power in a single surprise attack, 
they would necessarily be restrained by ethical or 
humanitarian considerations — they might at least be 
tempted to put a less careful interpretation on the 
evidence of the chances of surprise attack by the West. 
But, of course, they cannot possibly be certain. As Mr 
Brodie says, they have reasons for being careful which 
parallel ours and would have to calculate that even a 
very great success against our air and missile forces in 
a surprise attack might still result in them losing a 
number of their largest cities. There is a tendency in 
some quarters — not shared by Mr Brodie — to over- 
intellectualize these things and indulge in what I have 
sometimes called slide-rule strategy. It is simple to 
work out a nice sum to prove that a given number of 
hydrogen war-heads with an assumed yield and 
accuracy of delivery would be bound to destroy every 
manned bomber and missile in the West. But here 
perhaps is where mature military judgment may be a 
useful partner to analytical brilliance. It is not really 
as easy as that in practice — things in war just don’t 
work out that way. One has seen in war these sort of 
calculations so constantly — almost invariably - 
falsified in the event, one way or another; and I 
think this is one of the relatively few lessons of pre- 
nuclear military history which is unlikely to be mis- 
leading. And when the possible, indeed the almost 
inevitable consequences to himself if things do not go 
one hundred per cent according to plan are what they 
can quite safely be assumed to be today — well, I do 
not believe anyone will take a chance on it unless his 
back is to the wall and he has absolutely no alter- 
native — except surrender. 

The Russian indifference to casualties is certainly 
not an altogether negligible factor in the equation but, 
as Mr Brodie says, some estimates of it ‘grossly distort 
and exaggerate some undeniable and important 
differences between the Soviet system and our own’ — 


and that, I would think, to an increasing degree with 
the spread of education and prosperity in Russia 
which, to me, always seems wholly to our advantage 
as well as to that of the Russian people. One has 
heard it quite seriously argued that the Russians 
absorbed 20 million casualties in 1941 to 1945 with- 
out fatal results and must therefore be assumed to be 
perfectly ready to accept at least that cost in a thermo- 
nuclear exchange. But that surely is a grossly over- 
simplified argument and entirely ignores the crucial 
time factor. Mr Brodie points out that the Germans 
were able to absorb the blows of strategic bombing 
because they had the time and incentive to organize 
themselves against it. It is one thing to take 20 million 
casualties and vast material damage over a period of 
four or five years; it would be totally different to do 
the same over a period of as many days or even hours. 

If in one rather crucial sector of opinion I do not 
quite see eye to eye with Mr Brodie, on almost every- 
thing else he has to say I am in warm agreement. It is 
tempting to enlarge at greater length than space will 
permit on the many subjects he handles so admirably, 
such as the absurdity of the ‘broken-backed war’ 
theory, the fallacy of the idea that one can afford to 
dispense altogether with active defence and of what he 
calls the ‘requirements approach’, the future of 
manned bombers and the doubtful value of the 
IRBM on European soil. One may cross a mild sword 
with him here and there. For instance I would not 
have said that the British White Paper of 1958 in- 
sisted on Europe being an ‘all or nothing’ area: it 
may not have been very well worded but I’d have 
thought a careful reading of paras. 12 and 28 would 
reveal that what its authors had in mind was just 
about what General Norstad was expounding in 
Cincinnati while it was being drafted — in fact, no 
more nor less than the strategic concept governing 
SHAPE’s present plans, which can certainly not be 
described as ‘all or nothing’. 

On the difficult question of so-called tactical 
atomic weapons, one can strongly agree that, while 
we have to be prepared to fight with them, it is 
dangerously unwise to get ourselves into a position 
where we can’t fight without them. I would like to 
have seen Mr Brodie develop this subject more fully. 
The problem of defining a tactical atomic weapon is 
one on which there is a good deal of woolly thinking. 
What is a tactical atomic weapon? Is a missile with a 
hydrogen war-head and a range of 200 or 600 miles 
a tactical weapon? The same question for that matter 
could be asked about the fighter-bomber with a 
radius of 800 miles. Actually I am not at all sure that 
the idea that a real tactical atomic weapon is — or 
should be — one of small yield and limited range, is as 
erroneous as all that. 

Three main conclusions are summarized in the last 
chapter. No one will disagree with the first — that ‘a 
great nation which has foresworn preventive war 
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must devote much of its military energies to cutting 
down drastically the advantage that the enemy can 
derive from hitting first by surprise attack’. The 
theme runs through the book that, if the deterrent 
policy is to remain valid, a first essential is to 
guarantee by various methods of protection the 
survival of at least a substantial proportion of our 
retaliatory force. This has certainly not been ignored, 
but it is a fair criticism that in the past it has not 
received the priority it deserves. And Mr Brodie is 
surely right in claiming that measures like hardening 
are things we can and must afford. Airborne alert is 
grossly uneconomical and should only be a last 
resort expedient — a form of double insurance. A 
really Fire-Brigade standard of readiness like that in 
Fighter Command during the ‘Battle of Britain’, as a 
permanent condition for the retaliatory striking 
forces simply is not a practical proposition. But I have 
never believed — and still do not — in the completely 
unheralded Bolt from the Blue, the sudden deluge of 
bombs or missiles out of a clear international sky. 
And I think Mr Brodie under-estimates the ease with 
which, in periods of tension, even heavy bombers can 
be ‘scrambled’ at very short notice indeed. 

One can heartily endorse, indeed I have repeatedly 
argued, the second main principle, the need for ‘a 
real and substantial capacity for coping with limited 
and local aggression’ by the local application of 
force — force, moreover, of a kind which is not 
intrinsically inappropriate and liable critically to 
increase the risk of blowing up the local into a total 
war. Implicit in that principle, of course, is the need 
for what Mr Brodie calls an objective or at least 
reasonable evaluation of what in fact constitute 
interests vital enough to justify intervention by force; 
to which might be added, as recent history reminds us, 
that the evaluation must be long-sighted and not 
distorted by emotional tribal myths like ‘anti- 
colonialism’ or by historical but outworn tradition. 

If I personally have some reservations about the 
third principle — that ‘provision should be made for 
the saving of life on a vast scale’, including the pro- 
vision of shelters — it is partly for the reason already 
stated, that I do not share Mr Brodie’s estimate of the 
likelihood of total war. It is certainly not because my 
attachment to the second principle encourages me, 
as he implies in the last sentence of his chapter on 
limited war, either to neglect the basic precautions 
against total war or to be reckless in the handling of 
limited ones; the ‘Orbis’ article which he quotes will 
surely acquit me anyway of the latter. I regard some 
measure of Civil Defence, as of anything else that 
helps to convince an aggressor that we really should 


retaliate, as part of the Deterrent. I know it is 
illogical to permit consideration of the likelihood of 
the event to influence decision as to whether or not to 
go the whole hog as Mr Brodie suggests. But logic 
has its own limitations. And my fear is that if we start 
spending billions on deep shelters and all that sort of 
thing, the inevitable result in this imperfect world in 
which we live will be to prejudice not only the really 
vital measures of passive defence — the security of the 
retaliatory force — but also those indispensable arma- 
ments in the real cold war, economic aid and capital 
investment in the uncommitted, economically back- 
ward countries. 

Mr Brodie’s book should certainly be read by any- 
one who is interested in the basic military problem of 
our time. 


J. C. SLESSOR 


THE ENIGMA OF MENACE 
Sir Victor Goddard 
Atlantic Books, London, 1959. 12s 6d 


In this short book, or long pamphlet, a distinguished 
airman tries his hand at moral philosophy. Air 
Marshal Goddard has a range of understanding wide 
enough to enable him to refer to physics and spiritual- 
ism, theosophy and astrology, anthropology and 
homoeopathy ; and he does not hesitate to ask large 
questions or to suggest sweeping answers, in a dis- 
cussion of what menace is and what it ought to be. 
Not unexpectedly, his most interesting and most 
cogent passages deal with his own profession, of 
warfare. His conclusion here is that it is a mistake to 
campaign for the abolition of nuclear weapons, 
because their existence prevents their owners ‘from 
the use not only of those weapons but of any weapons, 
lest the most dangerous should eventually be used’. 
The hydrogen bomb is thus quite literally the ulti- 
mate weapon: because it is there, war can at last 
come to an end, and men can turn to more spiritual 
concerns. Sir Victor’s doctrine would be more com- 
forting if men in charge of small and long-oppressed 
nations were all as well-intentioned as he. 

M. R. D, FOOT 
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SS Nato in the 1960’s 


ALASTAIR BUCHAN 
Here is an examination of the idea of Interdependence as conceived in NATO: what it 
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of nuclear deterrence, the balance of power within NATO; how the conception can be 
maintained 12s 6d 
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Translated by Richard Howard 


The third volume of General de Gaulle’s War Memoirs describes not only his rehabilitation 
of post-war France but also the General’s own political ideas, his love of France, his concept 
of her vocation of grandeur, and of his own mission to reinstate her; now that De Gaulle 
is back in power it is fascinating to see why France called upon him to return. 308 
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@ = The Chairman of the United Nations Association, and its Director General, put forward 
a complete and all-embracing plan for world disarmament. 58 


The House Built on Sand 


The Conflicts of German Policy in Russia 1939-45 
= GERALD REITLINGER 
@ rhe first comprehensive account of German aims and actions in Russia during World War II. 36s 
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